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THE TREATY OF PARIS OF 1856 AND 
ITS EXECUTION 


PART II 


HE general guarantee by the contracting powers of the 

integrity of the Ottoman Empire, contained in the 

Treaty of Paris, is a subject of great importance. The 
aim was to internationalize the guarantee and substitute Euro- 
pean for Russian influence in Turkey. The utterances are sev- 
eral. The preamble speaks of assuring the independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire “par des garanties efficaces et 
réciproques,” and Article VII repeats that the high contracting 
powers engage, each on his part (“chaque de son cété’’), to 
respect the integrity, etc. “Elles garantissent en commun” the 
strict observation of this engagement, and will consider, in 
consequence, any act of a nature to infringe it, as a question 
of general interest. Article XV explains that the contracting 
powers apply the principle of international rivers to the Danube, 
“et la prennent sous leur garantie.”’ Article XXII speaks of the 
Danubian Principalities as being “sous la garantie” of the 
powers, and expressly forbids protective right being exercised 
by any one power there, or any individual right of interference 
(“ingérence”’) in their internal affairs. Article XXVIII places 
the Principality of Serbia under the “garantie collective” of the 
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contracting powers, and Article X XTX forbids any armed inter- 
vention in Serbia without preliminary agreement between the 
contracting powers. It seems evident enough that the terms 
“garantie” in Article XXII and “garantie collective” in Article 
XXVIII are identical in meaning; as are the “garantie” of the 
Danube in Article XV and the guarantee in common of the 
Turkish Empire in Article VII. The prohibitions of individual 
intervention or action made with regard to the Danube, the 
Principalities, and Serbia are also significant, for it is these indi- 
vidual interventions which the general guarantee is intended 
to prevent. Article VIII is also important: 

If there should arise between the Sublime Porte and one or more of the 
other signing powers, any misunderstanding which may endanger their rela- 
tions, the Sublime Porte, and each of such Powers before having recourse to 


the use of force, shall afford the other Contracting Powers the opportunity of 
preventing such an extremity by means of their mediation. 


Thus no power can attack Turkey or intervene forcibly or 
singly, without consulting the other powers first, and without 
also making its intervention a question of general interest, and 
without breaking the general guarantee. It is also of consider- 
able importance that the guarantee of Article VII is not only a 
collective one. Each power also guarantees Turkey’s integrity 
individually, “de son cété,” as well as in common, whereas in 
the treaty of 1839 Belgium is only placed “sous la garantie de 
leurs dites Majestés.”” The 1856 guarantee is really a guarantee, 
both collective and several, and, in both cases, of an unusually 
emphatic kind. Sir James Headlam-Morley, an eminent au- 
thority on British foreign office tradition, argues that the terms 
of Article VII of the Treaty of Paris simply mean that 

there is no guarantee to maintain the territorial integrity of the Turkish 
Empire, but only an obligation not to allow any one of the Signatory States 
to alter the conditions established by the Treaty without the assent of all the 
others. In fact, the more we investigate the phrase, the more justified we seem 
in concluding that it has no definite meaning at all.“ 


This argument is really based on the doctrine applied to the 
collective guarantee in the Treaty of Luxemburg in 1867, and 


64 Sir James Headlam-Morley, Studies in diplomatic history (London, 1930), p. 122. 
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does not apply to 1856. The argument put forward in 1867 was 
this. A collective guarantee of a state, say Luxemburg, implies 
an obligation of unanimity by the contracting powers, but that 
unanimity can be dissolved by any one of them breaking the 
treaty and violating Luxemburg. In such case there can be no 
penalty, and there can be no obligation to consult the other 
signatories, because the act of breach itself dissolves unanimity. 
All are released from obligation by the violating action of one. 
This was the doctrine of collective guarantee applied by Derby 
and Stanley to the treaty of 1867. If such an interpretation ap- 
plied to the Treaty of Paris in 1856, then the general guarantee 
would not have been a deterrent, and would actually have in- 
cited one of the guaranteeing parties to break the obligation. 
Can it be believed that the anti-Russian powers at Paris in 1856 
would have put an article into the treaty which was not only 
meaningless but tempted Russia to break it? Is it reasonable 
to suppose that the other powers blew up a diplomatic gas bag 
in order that Russia might puncture it? 

As has already been shown, Russia was navally in a weaker 
position as regards the Black Sea than Turkey. For Russia had 
promised not to build a war fleet in the sea of Azov or in her 
river estuaries, while Turkey could, and very soon did, build a 
war fleet in the Bosphorus. Turkey could therefore act as an 
aggressor by sending her fleet into the Black Sea as soon as it 
was ready. Lord Aberdeen in the house of lords drew attention 
to this point and asked “whether, in the event of Turkey mak- 
ing an aggression upon Russia [in the Black Sea] the Allies 
would go to the assistance of the latter.” Lord Cowley replied 
as follows: 

That point was discussed in the Conferences, and it was laid down as a 
general rule that if either party violated the conditions of the treaty, the allies 
would go to the assistance of whatever party required their help. But if the 
noble Earl will read the treaty, he will find that the case he puts can hardly 
occur, because the parties to the treaty bind themselves not to commit any 


act of aggression without giving the other Powers an opportunity of meeting 
the difficulty.® 


5 Lord Cowley in house of lords, May 5, 1856. Hansard, Parliamentary debates (3d 
ser.), CXLI (1856), 2022. 
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To take the last point first, Cowley clearly asserts that Article 
VIII, the obligation to consult other powers, was a reality. The 
next point is that Cowley is not referring to articles in the 
Triple Alliance treaty, but to Article VII and the guarantees of 
the general treaty; so not only he but other members of the 
conference evidently regarded that as binding and effective. 
Now Cowley’s view is weighty because he was not only a British 
plenipotentiary but a member of the drafting commission of 
the treaty. 

Ten years after the signature of the Treaty of Paris the 
doctrine of collective guarantee received startling developments 
at the hand of Lord Derby, the prime minister of the day, and 
of Lord Stanley, his son and foreign minister. In 1867 parlia- 
ment and public did not at all like Stanley’s action in signing a 
treaty guaranteeing Luxemburg against attack. It was a coun- 
try which could not be reached or defended from the sea. 
Pressed by political necessity, the Stanleys, father and son, dis- 
tinguished between a collective guarantee and one that was also 
individual. They explained away a collective guarantee as, in 
effect, meaning nothing at all. What is still more remarkable is 
that, ten years later again, in 1876, the former Lord Stanley 
(now Lord Derby in his own right) gave the same meaningless 
interpretation to the treaty of 1856. His view here was again 
affected by strong political exigencies, and exigencies not at all 
foreseen twenty years earlier. The Whig political doctrine of 
1856 differed widely from the Conservative one of twenty years 
later. Both in 1867 and 1876 Lord Stanley was notoriously al- 
most a Cobdenite in his zeal for non-intervention in Europe; in 
1856 Palmerston was notoriously against this view and anxious 
to make England’s weight felt in Europe. Cowley was, of 
course, much more moderate than Palmerston but, as has been 

% The proof of this is that the Triple Alliance treaty regards only some other power, 
and not Turkey, as a possible aggressor. (Article III directs that in case of infraction of 
the general treaty, the three powers “will come to an understanding with the Sublime 
Porte”’ as to measures for upholding the treaty.) Cowley uses the word “allies” loosely, 


but it could properly be applied to Sardinia, and it was not certain, at the time he 
spoke, that Prussia would not adhere to the Triple Alliance treaty. 
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seen, he certainly attached a real meaning to the pledges 
against aggression contained in the general treaty of 1856." 
On April 15, 1856, a fortnight after the general treaty with its 
general guarantee was signed, Austria, France, and England 
signed the Triple Alliance treaty. It was for a clear purpose, 
“to arrange among themselves for combined action which any 
infraction of the peace would involve.” In other words, they 
did not believe that one individual power (Russia) would ob- 
serve “de son cété” the guarantee and were prepared to make 
her do so by arms. Article I guarantees “‘solidairement”’ the 
integrity, etc., of the Ottoman Empire. Article II states that 
any infraction of the treaty will be considered a casus belli and 
in such case Austria, France, and England will determine, in 
conjunction with Turkey, how their military and naval forces 
will be employed. The three powers propose to uphold together 
by arms the general guarantee whenever any individual power 
infringes it. This proposal therefore attaches a very serious 
meaning to the collective guarantee. If it had meant nothing 
except unanimity, no power could be punished for violating 
what is meaningless. Moreover, it is of special interest that the 
authorized English rendering of “‘solidairement”’ was “jointly 
and severally,” so that the definition of collective action given 
by “solidairement”’ is held by the translation to include and 
imply within itself the several or individual guarantee of each 
power signing the alliance treaty of April 15, 1856.® It is also 
7 On the general question see Sir E. Satow, “Pacta sunt servanda, or international 
guarantee,’ Cambridge historical journal, I (1925), 295-318; and L. Oppenheim, Inter- 
national law (4th ed., rev. A. D. McNair; London and New York, 1928), I, 772-73. 
The latter asserts that almost all jurists deny Derby’s view that a collective guarantee 
does not imply an individual one. It has to be remembered, however, that the British 
government adopted Derby’s view in 1914. Germany’s violation of Belgium was treated 


as a breach of the guarantee in the treaty of 1839 and as a casus belli. The violation of 
Luxemburg and of the treaty of 1867 was ignored. France made protests in both cases. 


68 This is alone enough to refute the contention of the elder Lord Derby in 1867, that 
the guarantee of Article VII of the Treaty of Paris was as meaningless as the guarantee 
of the Treaty of Luxemburg. There is certainly no warrant for the assertion that 
‘jointly and severally” or “solidairement,” means “‘collectively”’ in the Derby sense. 
Each term is a technical one in English and French law, respectively, and it is almost 
certain that the reverse can be proved. “Collective guarantee” is not a technical law 
term at all in English. 
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of special importance that the text of the alliance treaty was 
meant to be secret and only transpired by accident. 

The aim of the Triple Alliance treaty was evidently to ensure 
that military and naval plans could be concerted together be- 
forehand between Austria, France, and England. Palmerston 
wished to make what was ultimately Article III secret, and to 
add a second secret article making any notable increase of 
Russian naval forces in the estuaries of the Black Sea a question 
for the deliberation of the Allies. Napoleon managed to get 
this cut out, and throughout indicated some reluctance to sign- 
ing the treaty at all. This was because of his equivocal attitude 
toward Russia. Indeed the publication of the treaty, which ap- 
pears to have been due to an accident, was resented at St. Peters- 
burg. Russian statesmen declared that the conduct of France 
was “not very loyal,’ thus betraying the relation between them. 
The czar went further and described it as “a gratuitous insult and 
an undeserved proof of mistrust.’’”! Curious to say, the Turks re- 
ceived the news very coldly at Constantinople, though they 
benefited most by the treaty. Buol regarded it with almost lyric 
enthusiasm. It will “‘oppose a firm barrier to the adversaries 
of the new European system, will put an end to the intrigues of 
some and the illusions of others, and preserve Austria from the 
dangers of isolation.” 

It is perhaps well to conclude the history of the Triple Al- 
liance guarantee. Before the end of 1856 it was shown to be 
worth very little because Napoleon was secretly conferring 
with Russia. After 1859, when Napoleon went to war with 
Austria, the alliance no longer existed. But this did not neces- 
sarily dissolve the several (i.e., individual) obligation of England. 
Two Blue books were subsequently issued on treaties of guaran- 
tee. That of 1871 contained “treaties of guarantee under which 
this country is engaged to interfere by force of arms, etc., to 


69 Dispatch from Palmerston, Apr. 13, 1856, FO 27/1167, No. 43B; Buol and Hiibner 
to the emperor, Apr. 13, 1856, Buol papers, Staatsarchiv, No. 22B; f. 459. 

7 Martens, Recueil, XV, 292-93. 

” Dispatch from Bloomfield, June 7, 1856 (quoting the Swedish General Nordin), 
FO 146/625, No. 238. 

72 Buol and Hiibner to the emperor, Apr. 16, 1856, Buol papers, Staatsarchiv, No. 24. 
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attack or defend any government or nation.” A Blue book 
of 1898 contained “copies of such parts of all treaties, etc., now 
existing and still obligatory as contain an undertaking entered 
into by Her Majesty with reference to the territory or govern- 
ment of any other Power.’’** Each quotes Article VII of the 
treaty of March 30, and each omits all reference to the Triple 
Alliance of April 15, 1856. It is clear therefore and of some 
interest that, even after 1878, Article VII of the Treaty of 
Paris was deemed to be in force. 

Palmerston certainly did not expect the guarantee to last 
forever in the form either of alliance or general treaty. He was 
the author of the phrase “our interests alone are eternal and 
perpetual.”’ Lord John Russell went even further than this 
when he said in the house of commons (May 5, 1856), “If a 
treaty be found to be injurious to the interests of a country, 
and some means of violating it are obvious, I do not know of 
what country in Europe we could predicate a strict observance 
of the treaty.”’ The sentiment is one of which Palmerston would 
probably have approved. In 1871, when the Black Sea clauses 
were abrogated, evidence was submitted from several quarters 
that Palmerston had never expected them to last more than a 
few years. So far the truth may be admitted,” but Gladstone, 
with characteristic overingenuity, argued that Palmerston’s 
doubts applied merely to the Black Sea clauses and did not 
extend to the integrity of the Ottoman Empire or to the treaty 
as a whole. Palmerston thought differently. Before the peace 
was signed, he quite frankly wrote, “There is not one of the 
conditions [i.e., the Five Points] which have now been accepted 
by Russia, that Russia would not have indignantly rejected, if 
it had been proposed to her before the war began.’ She “‘had 
been compelled by force of arms to submit to conditions which, 
without such compulsion, would have been refused.” Later he 
expressed the view, which he got officially conveyed to Turkey, 

73 Accounts and papers (1871), LX XII, 275, p. 542. 

73a Accounts and papers (1899), CIX [C. 9088, Misc., No. 2 (1898)], 98. 


™ Hansard (3d ser.), CCIV (1871), 248. Granville quoted three authorities, of 
whom General Ignatyev was probably worthless, but the other two may be accepted. 


% Dispatch from Palmerston, Feb. 26, 1856, FO 27/1167, No. 6. 
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that Russia would fight her again in a decade, and that the 
sultan ought to put his house in order before that time ended. 
We thus get a very simple philosophy. Palmerston believed in 
opinion as a controller of parliamentary states, but he thought 
force the controller of despotic czars. If force alone had induced 
the czar to accept the peace, force alone would enable him to 
burst its bonds. Palmerston trusted to find an opposing and 
superior force: first, in a regenerated Turkey; next, in the force 
of the general and several guarantee; last, in the force of a triple 
alliance. But combinations of force varied with the interests of 
the parties concerned and could not be other than temporary. 

If this was the view of Palmerston at the time of the signature 
of peace, this conviction can only have been deepened by the 
execution of the peace terms. It was, for some time, doubtful 
whether they would be executed at all. England had to make 
a naval, Austria a military, demonstration against Russia. 
France held aloof from either, and Turkey, to complete the dis- 
union, sought to close the Straits to the British fleet and to force 
the Austrians to evacuate the Principalities. Before the end of 
the year it was doubtful whether Turkey would ever reform 
herself and whether France would remain in the Triple Al- 
liance. It was certain that Austria was dangerously isolated, 
and that the hostility of Russia toward her augured ill for the 
future. 

The policy on which the Russian government, or at least some 
of its agents, now embarked lent itself to most severe criticism. 
After having accepted the principles of the treaty, it tried to 
make all sorts of difficulties over the details and indulged in all 
kinds of questionable practices. Palmerston and Clarendon de- 
clared that these maneuvers were sheer attempts at fraud and 
proved deliberate bad faith. But it is perhaps wiser to adopt 
Granville’s view that they were attempts to get the better of 
England but did not prove “intentional want of good faith.’ 
The fact is that at no time in the nineteenth century did Russia 


7 Dispatch from Granville, Oct. 10, 1856, FO 65/482, No. 42. Granville had not 
been very civilly used on his special mission to St. Petersburg; so his admission is im- 


portant. 
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succeed in harmonizing the policy of her foreign office with that 
of her subordinate agents. But the result was due to inefficiency 
at least as much as to malevolence. At an earlier day Metter- 
nich had complained that there were “‘three or four Russias” 
and he never knew which was dominant, and Canning had 
wondered whether the czar knew what his ministers or agents 
were doing. Sixty years later Lord Salisbury was to write: 

The [Russian] Emperor is really his own Minister, and so bad a Minister 
that no consequent or coherent policy is pursued; but that each influential 
person, military or civil, snatches from him as opportunity offers the decisions 
which such person at the moment wants, and that the mutual effect of these 
decisions on each other is determined almost exclusively by chance.” 


This judgment on Alexander III in 1885 could have been ap- 
plied to Alexander I in 1825, and to Alexander IT in 1856. 

In the process of evacuating territory, Russia inaugurated 
her long series of questionable acts. She first destroyed the 
fortresses of Ismail and Reni before ceding them to Moldavia. 
Buol and Clarendon were disgusted with this sharp practice” 
and with Walewski’s attempt to excuse it. The latter admit- 
ted that he and his emperor had known of Russia’s intention 
beforehand and somewhat weakly suggested that he thought he 
had told Clarendon about it. Clarendon replied roundly that 
Walewski had tricked him, for, had he known, he would cer- 
tainly have made a protest at the conference. The old question 
of the restoration of Kars to Turkey caused anxious moments. 
First the Russian military governor refused to admit a British 
officer into the town; then Russian reinforcements advanced 
nearer the town, and the Russian garrison appeared to be a 
fixture. This last action caused great indignation, and even 
Walewski was not bold enough to assert that it was defensible.” 

Palmerston, however, had had enough of France’s covert sup- 

7 Lord Salisbury to Sir Robert Morier, Sept. 15, 1885, Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Life 
of Lord Salisbury (London, 1931), III, 231. 

78 Dispatch from Cowley, June 4, 1856, FO 27/112, No. 581; “Berichte aus England” 
(from Apponyi), July 29, 1856, Staatsarchiv, VIII, 45, No. 15 A-B, contains the fullest 
statement of Clarendon’s views, with which Buol was reported as agreeing. 

79 Dispatch from Cowley, June 15 and 24, 1856, FO 27/1128, Nos. 636 and 686; dis- 
patch to Cowley, June 20, 1856, FO 146/625, No. 548. 
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port of Russia and was about to teach both countries a lesson. 
By mid-July every British soldier had been evacuated from the 
Crimea, and the British fleet, having finished its task, lay at 
ease in the Bosphorus. On July 27 Admiral Lord Lyons received 
the following telegram from the admiralty: “We hear that the 
Russians still occupy Kars; send ships into the Black Sea so that 
they may see that we shall retain possession of the Black Sea 
until they execute the stipulations of the Peace.”” Lyons—with 
a certain worldly wisdom—sent warships to Sevastopol because 
that place had a wire direct to St. Petersburg.*® Admiral 
Stewart with the “Hannibal” and the “Snake” arrived off 
Sevastopol on July 31, visited the governor, alluded politely to 
the Russian retention of Kars, and left for Trebizond that night. 
On August 3 he anchored off Trebizond and on the 6th Kars 
was evacuated and delivered back to the Turks. 

The success seemed both spectacular and immediate, But, in 
retiring, the Russians blew up the citadel of Kars. This was 
against all the conventions and aroused the wrath of England. 
None the less the British fleet’s re-entry into the Black Sea re- 
mained the decisive event. The news of it considerably aston- 
ished Walewski who had not been informed beforehand but now 
understood what Palmerston meant. Austria too was impressed. 
Clarendon had complained of her attitude in leaving England to 
bear the brunt. But Seymour from Vienna explained that Buol 
had only delayed committing himself over Kars till he saw that 
England would support him in Bessarabia. On August 12 
Vienna was informed that England was “quite prepared to act | 
alone” and that she “will not submit to the affront of Russia 
violating the engagements she has contracted.’’*! Thus en- 
couraged, Austria came into line with England and announced 





8 Public Record Office, Admiralty, In-Letters, I, 5673. The naval details are in this 
bundle. But Clarendon to Stratford, August 8, 1856, Stratford MSS (private), FO 
352/44, shows that by “‘an oversight in the office,” over which Clarendon said that he 
had “made a great row,” Stratford was not informed of the fleet’s order to enter the 
Black Sea or go to Serpents’ Isle. 

81 Dispatch from Sir G. H. Seymour, Aug. 6, 1856, FO 195/507, No. 571; dispatch 
to Sir G. H. Seymour, Aug. 12, 1856, FO 195/507; “Berichte aus England” (from 
Apponyi), July 29, 1856, Staatsarchiv, VIII, 45, No. 15 A-B. 
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that Austrian troops, which had begun to evacuate Moldavia, 
would remain there until the treaty was executed.® The situa- 
tion therefore was that Austria and England were using military 
action in concert against Russia, while her ally, France, refused 
to do so. 

Early in September Walewski tried to clear up the situation, 
informing Cowley that he had heard of England’s re-entry into 
the Black Sea “with painful surprise.”” Cowley retorted that, 
if not consulted, at least he had been informed immediately, 
whereas the French government had consented to many con- 
cessions demanded by Russia not only without consultation 
but without giving any information to the British government. 

Thus [he said] the forts of Reni and Ismail were destroyed with the knowl- 
edge and consent of the French Government, no notice having been given to 
Her Majesty’s Government. Thus the pretensions of Russia to the possession 
of New Bolgrad had been recognized, and thus the neutrality of Serpents’ 
Isle had been acquiesced in [by France]. What was Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to do in the face of such proceedings but take their own measures for 
guaranteeing the Treaty of Paris?® 


Walewski could only reply to these home thrusts by making a 
parade of his “forbearance.” 

It is probable that some of these incidents were due to the 
chicanery or irresponsibility of subordinates. The Russian gov- 
ernment hoped to pass them over as the bitter fruits of a period 
of transition. Palmerston did not take this view and delivered 
a lengthy tirade to Count Creptovich, on his arrival in London 
in the second week of August, which included criticism of the 
lateness of his arrival and of the want of respect shown thereby 
to the queen.** But even had Palmerston been willing to pass 
over these pin pricks, he could not disregard more serious inci- 


82 Austrian troops remained, but a formal notification was not made till the end of 
October; “Weisungen nach Konstantinopel” (to Prokesch-Osten), Oct. 25, 1856, 
Staatsarchiv, XII, 58, No. 2. 

83 Dispatch from Cowley, Sept. 7, 1856, FO 27/1133, No. 1035. This anticipated a 
stronger dispatch of Clarendon (Sept. 5, No. 938) which refers to “‘the chicane, false 
statements, and unfounded pretensions” of Russia. 

* Ashley, Palmerston, II, 111-17. This interview of August 12 was officially re- 
corded. 
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dents. The ownership of Serpents’ Isle created one of these diffi- 
culties. This small islet “with cliffy sides” lay some twenty-five 
miles east of the mouths of the Danube. Its situation was im- 
portant for, though it had no harbor, it could have been forti- 
fied so as to command the approaches of the Danube.® It had 
belonged to Russia since the treaty of 1829, but it could reason- 
ably be contended that it belonged to the system of the Danube 
delta, which Russia had given up under the treaty, and that it 
was therefore now Turkish territory. The Russians had once 
put a lighthouse on it, but had withdrawn their men during the 
war. The Turks had recently sent a few men to rekindle the 
light. In view of Russia’s attitude Clarendon advised the Turks 
to garrison the islet early in July. The Turks for once acted with 
promptitude and sent fifty men to reinforce the lighthouse 
keepers. A few days later a Russian officer with ten men ar- 
rived on the scene and were much surprised to find that the 
light—which they had been sent to rekindle—was already 
shining. A few days later again a British ship appeared off the 
islet. It had orders to expel the Russians if necessary. As, how- 
ever, the Turks were so superior in force, the British naval com- 
mander did nothing except send a doctor to the aid of the 
Russian officer who had fallen sick. There the matter rested for 
a while. The Russians had been forestalled. The Turks had 
possession, and the ultimate decision would have to be made by 
the great powers. One further incident—“‘sufficiently ludi- 
crous”—occurred. A Russian civil official appeared suddenly on 
the island and addressed an officer there, advising him to evacu- 
ate. Unfortunately the officer addressed was not a Turk but an 
Englishman. 

Serpents’ Isle was inferior in importance to Bessarabia, which 
involved larger areas, interests, and principles. The Russians 
showed every sign of a desire to make difficulties, by obstructing 
the work of the frontier commission. Then they contended, as 
Russian diplomats so often did, either that the maps used at 


% Dispatch from Stratford, June 18, 1856 (enclosing report, dated June 15, of 
Captain T. Spratt of H.M.S. “Medina’”’), FO 78/1182, No. 761; “Berichte aus Eng- 
land” (from Apponyi), June 17, 1856, Staatsarchiv, VIII, 45, No. 6. 
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the peace conference were wrong or else that the plenipotenti- 
aries had mistaken their meaning. Thus it was stated that 
there was no chain of mountains where the frontier line in 
Bessarabia was to run, and that the river Yalpug which formed 
the Russian boundary ought really to be the river Yalpugek. 
Both these suggestions would have resulted in the return of 
some territory to Russia. A third would actually have altered 
the strategic aim of the whole peace treaty. The town of Bol- 
grad or Tabak, as marked on a French map produced at the 
conference, had been assigned to Russia. The Russians subse- 
quently discovered a town which they called New Bolgrad— 
and which they asserted to be the Bolgrad meant. But it was 
not marked on the conference map.* It lay twenty miles south 
of the proposed line and touched the shores of Lake Yalpug, 
thus connecting with the Danube. If Russia had retained this 
town, cannon would have been mounted on it to command the 
lake. An important strategic purpose of the treaty would thus 
have been defeated. Walewski, to the amazement of England 
and Austria, while not denying the facts as to the map, asserted 
that the new Bolgrad was the center of the Bulgarian colony 
which Russia had wished to include in her territory. This desire 
had been acceded to, and therefore “good faith” demanded that 
it should remain to Russia. This argument was most one-sided. 
It is true that “the Bulgarian colony” argument had formed the 
basis of some private discussions. But this argument, though 
mentioned by Russia, does not figure in the protocols of the 
conference as the reason why the Austrian and British plenipo- 
tentiaries consented to the line. Their assent was undoubtedly 
“based on the position of the town as shown on the map by 
Count Walewski.’’*’ They held that, as the new Bolgrad was 


8 Dispatch from Cowley, Jan. 12, 1857, FO 27/1188, No. 74. The map was a French 
copy of a Russian general staff map made in 1820. The word “Bolgrad” mentioned in 
protocol No. 7, Mar. 10, therefore can only refer to Tabak, because it is so marked and 
is the only Bolgrad mentioned in the map used. 

87 Dispatch from Cowley, Jan. 12, 1857, FO 27/1188, No. 74. Cavour’s language was 
even stronger: “No Plenipotentiary who had sat in the Congress would pretend that 
any other Bolgrad was meant than that laid down on the map in question. ... . He 
thought there could be no doubt”: dispatch from Sir James Hudson, Sept. 18, 1856, 
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not marked at all on the conference map, there was, and could 
have been, no decision to assign it to Russia. For in this case 
the Russian frontier was pushed twenty miles further south 
than on the conference map. Russia would thus receive access 
to the lakes and the Danube, from both of which it had certain- 
ly been a prime object to exclude her. 

Palmerston expressed himself with even unusual vigor: 

The attempt to substitute the southern town [New Bolgrad] for the north- 
ern town is simply an act of swindling utterly unworthy of a great Power like 
Russia, and which England and France cannot submit to without exposing 
themselves and their negotiations to derision. The Russian proceeding is 
exactly like that which was practised on a Cambridge undergraduate at 
Newmarket at a Race at which a horse called Hannibal ran. ““Which is 
Hannibal?” said he to a Leg standing near him while the Race was running. 
“The horse with the Green Jockey now leading” was the reply. ‘““Ten to one 
on Hannibal” shouted the youngster. “Done,” said the Leg ‘‘and now, young 
gentleman, let me inform you that Hannibal is the horse with the Pink Jockey 
dead beat in the rear and take care in future whom you believe on the Course 
at Newmarket.” 


Walewski’s method certainly smacked of the race course, for he 
offered odds and then reduced them. He began by suggesting 
the neutralization of Serpents’ Isle, which was rejected by Eng- 
land. Next he offered to support the Turkish claim to Serpents’ 
Isle, if Palmerston would hand over Bolgrad to Russia. This 
suggestion Palmerston declined, but he wrote privately to 
Walewski on September 10 urging him strongly to stand by the 
Triple Alliance. Walewski refused and the negotiation ended 
on September 24.*° 

Even at the beginning of September Russia had talked of re- 


FO 67/218, No. 104. Riker, The making of Roumania, p. 64, rather questions the British 
argument. But I think he has omitted to note that there was only one Bolgrad on the 
map used in marking the line, that it was a Russian map (see note 86), and that the 
“Bulgarian colony”’ does not figure in the protocol. 

88 Minute by Palmerston, Oct. 8, 1856, FO 96/25. The point is that the map had 
red and green lines on it. Clarendon has an equally vehement, but more decorous, 
argument: Clarendon to Cowley, Oct. 7, 1856, FO 146/640, No. 1190; he concluded 
that “good faith binds France to England rather than to Russia’”’ and “‘it is a universally 
acknowledged rule that when two conflicting engagements have been made the first 
and not the last ought to be fulfilled.” 


89 Ashley, op. cit., II, 117-22. 
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summoning the congress. On September 22 the czar himself, 
with compliments to England, proposed to submit the disputed 
points to a reassembled congress.” England had already refused 
and she maintained her refusal, Palmerston holding that Russia 
and France were acting with bad faith and in collusion with one 
another. Austria at last threw in her lot with England, deciding 
to stand firm over both Bolgrad and Serpents’ Isle.*' There was 
diplomatic tension and military activity everywhere. The 
Russian troops held Bolgrad, Turkish soldiers held Serpents’ 
Isle, Austrian troops were in the Principalities, the British fleet 
patrolled the Black Sea. It seemed a complete deadlock. But 
it is always hard for one nation to maintain a negative attitude, 
and others of the powers began to weaken. In mid-October 
Buol showed evident signs of not refusing to attend the con- 
gress,*? though he declared he would not accept the decision 
of the majority. For a singular reason the Turks were ready to 
go into the conference, although there was a good deal of bully- 
ing from France and Russia as well. But by an error the 
channel of the Sulina had been ceded to Moldavia and not 
direct to Turkey, and this error could only be corrected by re- 
summoning the congress. The Turks hoped to add both Sulina 
and Serpents’ Isle to the Turkish territory at the mouths of the 
Danube, and thus control the whole delta. Once the Turks held 
the Danube mouths they were wholly indifferent as to what hap- 
pened at the lakes higher up. So—with characteristic perversi- 
ty—they were ready to barter away Bolgrad for Serpents’ Isle 
and Sulina—a price Walewski was ready to force Russia to pay. 
Turkey herself was ready by ceding Bolgrad to sanction the in- 


Dispatch from Granville, Sept. 2, 1856, FO 65/482, No. 34. 

% Dispatch from Wodehouse, Sept. 20, 1856, FO 65/472, No. 167. 

% Dispatch from Cowley, Oct. 15, 1856, FO 27/1136, No. 1269. It should be remem- 
bered that decision by majority is the exception, not the rule, in diplomatic conferences. 
Clarendon regretted that Austria had made even this concession toward holding a con- 
ference; “Berichte aus England” (from Apponyi), Oct. 20, Staatsarchiv, VIII, 45, 
No. 28A, 

% Franco-Russian demands were jointly presented to the Porte; “Berichte aus 
Konstantinopel” (from Prokesch-Osten), Nov. 12 and 14, 1856, Staatsarchiv, XII, 56, 
Nos. 88A, 88C, and 89. 
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fringement of her integrity. Indeed, if the Porte was to be be- 
lieved, Russia had offered secretly to settle the matter with 
Turkey direct, and France had urged the same course on them. 

France and Russia held views as to Bolgrad exactly contrary 
to those of Austria and England. But Prussia could hardly be 
kept out of the congress and she would probably vote for 
Russia. In spite of her absurd attitude, Turkey could certainly 
in the end be induced to vote against Russia.** One vote alone 
remained, that of Sardinia, and it would be decisive. The story 
of how it was secured for England illustrates Napoleon’s method 
of managing Walewski. Cavour, when sounded by England as 
to Bolgrad, had at first shown great discretion. He had declared 
himself likely to approve the British view but had declined to 
commit himself until he had heard all parties.» Then in the 
first week of November the situation became so tense and 
threatening that Persigny went over from London to consult 
Napoleon. He brought back an imperial assurance to Claren- 
don that France had not yet sought to obtain the votes of either 
Prussia or Sardinia.*% This was on the 9th, and on the 10th 
Napoleon sent a very different message to Cavour. At the 
emperor’s request the Sardinian minister at Paris journeyed 
post-haste to Turin—there on the 12th he gave Napoleon’s 
message to Cavour. The emperor asked Sardinia to record her 
vote for England over the Bolgrad question when the conference 
met. He himself, Napoleon said, was pledged to Russia. 
Sardinia’s vote would give England the victory and “prevent 
all danger to the Alliance between England and France.’’” 
Cavour, in part already committed to England, not only as- 
sented, but promised not to mention the matter to the French 
minister at Turin or to Walewski at Paris. “Sardinia votes with 
England” was the secret message he sent on the 13th to his own 


% Ibid., Nov. 19, 1856, No. 90A. 

% Dispatch from Sir J. Hudson (Turin), Sept. 18, 1856, FO 67/218, No. 104. The 
telegrams received on Oct. 13 and 30, respectively, show that Cavour was already pre- 
pared to support England but he proposed to do so by withdrawing both Prussian and 
Sardinian votes. 


% Dispatch from Cowley, No. 9, 1856, FO 27/1138, No. 1385. 
% Dispatch from Sir J. Hudson, Nov. 16, 1856, FO 67/218. No. 136. 
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confidants at London and at Paris. On the same day he ex- 
plained to the British minister at Turin “the strange and un- 
fortunate method of doing business at Paris,”** whereby the 
French emperor had arranged for the hoodwinking of his own 
foreign minister and for the out-voting of his own delegate and 
policy at the conference. “Ils jouent tous la comédie,”’ said 
Cavour. A fortnight later the still deluded Walewski sent a 
message to London that he was “certain Sardinia had come to 
no determination.” Even a month later Walewski could still 
say that he “knew nothing of the way she [Sardinia] would 
vote.’ Napoleon could have told him all about it. 

At the end of October England had been suggesting that she 
might consent to a congress if Prussia and Sardinia were ex- 
cluded. In mid-November, she was prepared to waive her 
objections, knowing that Sardinia’s vote would give her a 
majority. It was time, for high words had passed at St. Peters- 
burg, London, and Paris. Those exchanged between Cowley 
and Brunnow on November 10 will serve as an example: 

Cow ey: “The Russian Government thought that they had got the wedge 
in between England and France and they were making use of Bolgrad to 
drive it home.” 

Brunnow: “But as we are in possession of Bolgrad, how do you mean to 
turn us out?” 

Cow ey: “That I should not be foolish enough to tell you, were I even in 


the secrets of my Government. All I can say is that as long as you retain 
Bolgrad, we shall remain with our ships in the Black Sea.”’™™ 


The atmosphere was, in fact, so electric that only an expedient, 
as ingenious or tricky as that of Napoleon, could have dispersed 
the thunder. Russia, who wanted to save her prestige, had ob- 
tained this end by inducing England to enter the conference 
after a previous refusal. England, however, lost nothing of the 
substance, since the French emperor had secretly arranged the 
votes in her favor. 

9% Thid. 

® Dispatch to Cowley, Nov. 24, 1856, FO 146/645, No. 1420; dispatch from Cowley, 
Dec. 18, FO 27/1139, No. 1552. Buol had early some idea of these transactions at 


Turin; ‘“Weisungen nach England” (to Apponyi), Nov. 26, Staatsarchiv, VIII, 46, 
No. 1. 


1 Dispatch from Cowley, Nov. 10, 1856, FO 27/1138, No. 1391. 
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Even now, however, England had no intention of going into 
the conference, without substantial victory being assured be- 
forehand. Walewski had renewed his overtures, and Clarendon 
on November 25 made what was really the decisive offer.’ 
England agreed to a decision by majority in the case of Bolgrad, 
if the question put was “What was the town meant to be ceded 
to Russia under the name of Bolgrad?” The congress was to 
admit that Serpents’ Isle belonged to Turkey, and to cede the 
Danube delta to her. In return a concession was to be offered 
to Russia in Bessarabia on the upper branch of the Yalpug. 
This would give her some 8,000 more souls, mainly Bulgars, 
while removing her entirely from the lakes and the lower reaches 
of the river Pruth connecting with the Danube. On these con- 
ditions England would enter the conference. Walewski tried to 
argue that Russia was entitled to compensation, which England 
declined to admit. He also sought to improve Russia’s position 
on the details. He wished to leave to them the strategic heights 
of Aali Pasha and more territory than England would accept. 
There were evident signs that he discussed every point with the 
Russians.’ Finally Napoleon once more came to England’s aid 
and drew a line on a map separating from Russian territory both 
the Bolgrads and the heights of Aali Pasha, but leaving it in 
the town of Komrat as a suitable nucleus for the Bulgarian 
colony.’ Clarendon welcomed this intervention with en- 
thusiasm, telegraphing, “Accept the Emperor’s line without 
modification.” England declared to Napoleon that she con- 
sented to the compromise as a concession to him, not to Russia. 
The czar notified his acceptance on December 27, adding that 


10 Dispatch from Cowley, Nov. 25, 1856, FO 146/645, No. 1420. An invitation to 
the congress was issued on these lines, having previously been approved by England. 
It provided for decision by majority only in the case of Bolgrad, but it was understood 
that it would apply to Sulina and Serpents’ Isle. 

10 Dispatches from Cowley, Dec. 13 and 18, 1856, FO 27/1139, Nos. 1534 and 1566. 

108 Dispatch from Cowley, Dec. 21, 1856, FO 27/1140, No. 1582. Tel. to Cowley, 
Dec. 24, FO 146/648. It is characteristic that even on December 19 the Turks were 
still wavering about Bolgrad; “Berichte aus Konstantinopel” (from Prokesch-Osten), 
Dec. 19, Staatsarchiv, XII, 56, No. 98. 

14 Dispatch from Cowley, Dec. 27, 1856, FO 27/1140, No. 1612. “Berichte aus 
Konstantinopel” (from Prokesch-Osten), Jan. 9, 1857, Staatsarchiv, XII, 59, No. 1A, 
shows the Porte as quite satisfied with the cession of old Bolgrad in exchange for the 
other parts. 
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it was given out of deference to the French emperor. So in- 
cense smoked once more on Napoleon’s altar. 

On New Year’s day, 1857, when he first met the plenipoten- 
tiaries, Walewski perceived the change in the atmosphere. No 
one wished to decide anything by majority, all were ready for 
unanimity. Brunnow used some minor arts “to obtain a village 
or two more for His Master.”’ But he speedily met with a check 
—Hiibner made it pretty clear that Austria would not fix any 
date for evacuating the Principalities, if any more tricks were 
tried, and Walewski, by this time doubtless fully informed, 
backed him up. When the conference met on January 6, Brun- 
now was complaisant, and the meeting formally registered the 
agreed conclusions.‘ The date of March 30 was fixed for the 
British fleet to leave the Black Sea and the Austrian troops to 
evacuate the Principalities. The whole Danube delta, including 
the Sulina Channel and Serpents’ Isle, went to Turkey. The 
new Russian frontier was to follow the Ackerman road west- 
ward, to run north of all the lakes and of Lake Yalpug so as to 
give both Bolgrads to Moldavia. North of Old (or Upper) 
Bolgrad it followed the line of the river Yalpug to its affluent— 
the Kirsan ascending this in a northerly direction to Saratsika. 
By this means Russia, though regaining considerably more terri- 
tory than under either the ultimatum line or the treaty line, 
gained little or no strategic advantage. She was headed off from 
the lakes and from the Danube and from something like two 
hundred miles of the Pruth. Neither in form nor in substance 
had the treaty been altered, but some deference had been paid 
to Russia’s feelings by resummoning the conference. 

If Palmerston was right, the treaty in all its points had been 
imposed, and must be maintained, by force. It was not surpris- 
ing, therefore, if it was in fact only executed after a demonstra- 
tion of force. The action of the general guarantee was not 
called for, as Russia, in disputing about details, was not obvi- 
ously infringing either the treaty or the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire. But it was a case in which three allies, bound by a 
special treaty for such a purpose, were clearly bound to act 


1% Dispatch from Cowley, Jan. 1, 1857, FO 27/1187, Nos. 2 and 9; tel., Jan. 7, 
FO 27/1187. 
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together. And France not only failed to do so but showed un- 
mistakable signs of collusion with Russia. Indeed, a crisis was 
only averted because Napoleon counter-worked his own foreign 
minister and, in effect, deceived both him and Russia. England 
was not very much disturbed by this duplicity to the alliance. 
Palmerston held that England in case of need could coerce 
Russia alone. Buol had no such belief and saw “Austria left 
defenceless in face of the enemy.” “‘What, he [Buol] asks, has 
become of the Alliance of the 15th April? The answer to the 
query being, he with truth asserts, hardly of greater interest to 
Austria than it is to England and the rest of Europe.’ 
Clarendon replied to this cry of fear by saying Buol need not be 
too alarmed, as France in case of war would have to rely upon 
England. But Clarendon thought of English interests alone. 
France needed an English army against Russia or Prussia, but 
she needed no English alliance to make war upon Austria. 
Every Russian diplomat agreed there was “‘a complete end to 
the old Alliance.’”’ Every Russian would be pleased to see 
Austria attacked. Gorchakov’s boasts that Austria had dug an 
abyss for herself, and would rue the day when she abandoned 
Russia, were not idle words. England the Russians thought an 
open enemy, Austria a treacherous friend and one they would 
not stir a finger to help. If the aims of the Treaty of Paris were 
to increase the strength of the Turkish Empire and to reduce 
‘that of the Russian, they succeeded for a time. But the diplo- 
matic result of the treaty was to isolate the Austrian Empire 
beyond hope or remedy. Her security depended on alliance with 
Russia, and by her own action Austria had rejected that al- 
liance. Within three years Napoleon was at war with his 
Habsburg ally of 1856, and Russia was rejoicing over Austria’s 
defeat at Solferino. And behind Solferino—after another seven 


years—came K@niggritz. 
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106 Dispatches from Sir G. H. Seymour, Dec. 10 and 22, 1856, FO 146/648, Nos. 993 
and 1036; dispatch to Sir G. H. Seymour, Dec. 17, 1856, FO 146/648, No. 864. 

107 E.g., Budberg; dispatch from Sir G. H. Seymour, Dec. 22, 1856, FO 27/1140, 
No. 1036. 
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Postscriptum. Since writing the above I have been through the relevant Dutch 
records in the Rijks-Archief at The Hague insofar as concerns Russia, Turkey, 
and Great Britain. Those of the latter are the most illuminating as the Dutch 
minister, Baron Bentinck, was in touch with important persons in London. 
His dispatches from London in 1856 confirm the opinion of Clarendon ex- 
pressed in my first article (Journal of modern history, IV [1932], 398). He 
speaks on January 12, 1856 (Dispatch No. 10) of “all the violence of his char- 
acter.”” On January 24 (Dispatch No. 21) he reports Clarendon as declaring 
that Russia’s policy was “‘tortuous” and that it entirely depended on her 
whether a durable peace could be made. He confirms the extremely unfavor- 
able opinion expressed by Persigny on Walewski. Persigny is reported on 
January 22 (Dispatch No. 20) as declaring that it was a mistake to have the 
conference at Paris because of these “‘misérables agioteurs de la bourse,” and 
as advocating the claims of Brussels (cf. Temperley, loc. cit., IV, 400, note 35). 
The Russian dispatches contain little of interest and those from Turkey in 
1856 only show (from R. F. Keun, March 13, 1856, No. 3) that Turkish states- 
men thought peace “‘inopportune.” 








THE PEACE PROPOSALS OF DECEMBER, 1916— 
JANUARY, 1917 


HE winter of 1916-17 saw two closely related events of 
decisive importance to the course of the Great War—the 
decision of the Central Powers to launch a campaign of 
unrestricted submarine warfare, and the entrance of the United 
States into the war on the side of the Allies. Intimately con- 
nected with these two events were two others which might have 
been decisive had the submarine declaration and the severance 
of diplomatic relations between the United States and Germany 
not intervened. These were the peace proposal issued by the 
Central Powers on December 12, 1916, and the effort of Presi- 
dent Wilson to bring the belligerents to the conference table to 
discuss peace terms. 

Each group of belligerents promulgated an official theory of 
these events, based upon the blackest possible interpretation of 
the motives of the opposing side. To the Central Powers the 
breaking-off of relations with Germany simply proved that the 
United States in general and President Wilson in particular 
were not neutral, had been in favor of the Western Powers from 
the beginning, and were only trying to maneuver the Central 
Powers into a bad diplomatic, as well as military, position. The 
Allies viewed the declaration of unrestricted submarine warfare 
within two months of the issuance of an invitation to discuss 
peace terms as just another evidence of the falseness and un- 
repentance of an enemy to which the British government had 
successfully attached the title, “Prussian militarism and Ger- 
man imperialism.” In the United States opinion has been di- 
vided between those who praise Wilson for having ranged the 
United States on the side of “civilization and democracy” and 
those who criticize him for having “kept us out of war” until he 
was elected for a second term, and then having put us into the 
war within the next few months. Actually, both President Wil- 
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son and the Central Powers were working out alternative poli- 
cies. 

After the Verdun offensive, the German general staff was 
ready to admit that it faced a deadlock on the military front and 
could not hope to break it unless some new weapon could be 
brought into use. The unrestricted employment of submarines 
seemed to promise the needed relief.! A growing body of public 
opinion, headed by Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, advocated the 
abandonment of the attempt to adhere to rules of cruiser war- 
fare in utilizing the submarine.? On the other hand, many mem- 


bers of the government and a considerable portion of the public 


were afraid of the bad effect which unrestrained U-boat warfare 
would have upon neutral opinion, especially in the United 
States. This group advocated pushing every effort toward the 
opening of peace negotiations. As month after month went by, 
it became apparent that the Central Powers would have to 
choose between unrestricted submarine warfare and a nego- 
tiated peace. 

As the war advanced, the position of the United States also 
became steadily more difficult. The growing sympathy with the 
Allied cause was being stimulated by repeated crises in relations 
with Germany and Austria-Hungary, arising chiefly from the 
submarine warfare then in operation, restricted though it was. 


1 Testimony of Hindenburg and Ludendorff; Stenographische Berichte iiber die iffent- 
lichen Verhandlungen des 15. Untersuchungsaussusches der verfassunggebenden National- 
versammlung (2 vols.; Berlin, 1920), II, 702-3 (hereafter, Untersuchungsausschuss. 
The portion of the Untersuchungsausschuss containing the testimony before the com- 
mittee is paged and will be cited hereafter with a “‘p” used with page numbers or with 
the page numbers alone. The publication also contains certain documents which are 
numbered consecutively and will be referred to with the symbol “#’). 


2In February, 1915, a submarine blockade of the British Isles was declared, in re- 
taliation to the blockade of Germany by the British navy. It could not be made effec- 
tive, apparently, without destroying lives and property, including the lives and property 
of neutrals. Protests from the neutral governments brought about restrictions in the 
type and extent of warfare waged by the submarines. For the reasons upon which 
Tirpitz based his advocacy of unrestricted submarine warfare, cf. Grand Admiral von 
Tirpitz, My memoirs (2 vols.; New York, 1919), Vol. II. The controversy on the subject 
in Germany may be followed through contemporary accounts in legislative debates, 
newspapers, documents, and diaries, and the memoirs of German statesmen, politicians, 
and military men contain retrospective accounts of it. 
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The torpedoing of the “Sussex’”’ in March, 1916, almost pro- 
duced a break in diplomatic relations; and though the affair 
ended with promises of greater care on the part of Germany, it 
was inevitable that “incidents” should occur from time to time. 
President Wilson could not help realizing that the United States 
would sooner or later join the Western Powers if peace were not 
concluded in time to prevent it. For that reason, as well as be- 
cause he wanted to see the United States recognized as a great 
power in international affairs, he sought to offer the good offices 
of his government to bring the belligerents together for a discus- 
sion of terms.* 

Although all four of the Central Allies were involved in the 
peace move and the submarine declaration, the German govern- 
ment took the initiative; and it was in Germany that the con- 
test between the advocates of negotiation and the advocates of 
unrestricted submarine warfare was played out. From time to 
time feelers had been sent out to various enemy powers, some- 
times suggesting separate peace, sometimes suggesting a general 
peace. None of them had met with any success by the autumn 
of 1916, and the foreign office was ready to try a new method of 
opening negotiations.‘ Two lines of action were before the Cen- 
tral Powers—either to utilize the mediation policy of President 
Wilson or to appeal directly and publicly to the enemy. Clever- 
ly woven together, these two lines of action might have led to 
success. Instead, they were sometimes entangled and some- 
times placed in opposition, to their mutual impediment. But 
there was always to be remembered the growing sentiment in 
favor of unrestricted submarine warfare, which might ultimate- 

3 The recently published Supplement to the Foreign relations of the United States for 
1916 tells the story of this growing hostility, through the diplomatic correspondence 
exchanged over the various torpedoings (cf. pp. 143-328); Hartley Grattan, Why we 
fought (New York, 1929) reviews the development of public opinion in the United 
States between 1914 and 1917, as well as the events which led up to the break with 
Germany; Harold Lasswell, Propaganda technique in the World War (New York, 1927) 
also contains much information as to the influences brought to bear upon American 
public opinion by both groups of belligerents. 


‘Esther Caukin, The peace proposals of Germany and Austria-Hungary, 1914-1918 
(Ph.D. thesis, Stanford University, 1927). The first two chapters deal with the peace 
diplomacy of the Central Powers from August, 1914, to August, 1916. 
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ly terminate all efforts at negotiation and which, to use Chan- 
cellor von Bethmann Hollweg’s own phrase, “hung like a sword 
of Damocles” over the civil branch of the government.® 

Until Bulgaria joined the Central Powers, the German gen- 
eral staff opposed the plan of Admiral von Tirpitz for a more 
extended use of the submarine.® By the end of 1915, however, 
Falkenhayn was won over to the point of view of Tirpitz.’? They 
submitted memorials to the chancellor simultaneously on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1916, arguing that the certainty of defeating England 
far outweighed any disadvantages that might accrue from the 
possibility of antagonizing neutrals. The chancellor stated his 
views in a counter-memorial written on February 29, resting his 
case upon the technical difficulties in the way of making sub- 
marines effective, as well as upon the diplomatic risks of declar- 
ing unrestricted U-boat war.’ The whole question was put be- 
fore the emperor for decision early in March. It is significant 
that in the conference at headquarters on the subject, the 
chancellor was upheld by Admiral Holtzendorff, chief of the 
admiralty staff. He, too, was afraid that the adoption of Tir- 
pitz’ proposal would bring war with the United States. The 
emperor was inclined at first to favor the opening of unre- 
stricted submarine warfare but was won over to consent to a 
postponement of the issue.” Following this conference, Tirpitz 
was dismissed from the office of secretary of state for the im- 
perial navy, to be succeeded by Admiral von Capelle." 


5 Untersuchungsausschuss, I, 132. 

® General von Falkenhayn, General headquarters, 1914-1916, and its critical decisions 
(London, 1919), p. 158; Tirpitz, op. cit., II, 171. 

7 Falkenhayn, op. cit., pp. 197-218. Memorandum of Bethmann Hollweg on a con- 
versation with Falkenhayn, Dec. 30, 1915; Untersuchungsausschuss, II, #145. Charles 
Seymour, The intimate papers of Colonel House (4 vols.; Boston, 1926-28), II, 146-47 
(hereafter, House papers). 

8 Untersuchungsausschuss, II, $147 and #148. 

9 Ibid., # 149; Hans von Liebig, Die Politik Bethmann Hollwegs (Munich, 1925), pp. 
260-73, App. 2. 

10 Private letter of Bethmann Hollweg to Jagow, Charleville, Mar. 5, 1916; Theobald 
von Bethmann Hollweg, Betrachtungen zum Weltkriege (2 vols.; Berlin, 1921), II, 150. 
Falkenhayn, op. cit., pp. 218-20. 

| Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Mar. 16, 1916, 2d ed., p. 1; Mar. 19, 1916, Ist ed., 
p- 1 (hereafter, Nordd, Allg. Ztg.). 
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The dismissal of Tirpitz precipitated an internal political 
crisis which seriously threatened the position of the chancellor 
and brought the submarine question to the front as an issue for 
public discussion. The parties of the Right took the position 
that no agreements with neutral nations should be permitted to 
prevent the adoption of unrestricted U-boat warfare. They at- 
tacked the chancellor in the Prussian Landtag, and were pre- 
vented from carrying the fight to the floor of the Reichstag only 
by the threat of the Social Democrats to observe no further re- 
straints in discussing the military and political situation." A 
compromise was reached in a resolution presented by the Center 
in the budget committee of the Reichstag, suggesting that, 
since the submarine had proved to be a valuable weapon in the 
war against England, and since its use was not yet regulated by 
international law, the chancellor should enter into negotiations 
with the neutral powers to secure the freedom necessary for its 
effective use.” 

The “‘Sussex”” was torpedoed on March 24, 1916, and the 
earliest correspondence on the case was exchanged while the 
Reichstag deputies were seeking a compromise on the submarine 
issue. The American note of April 18 threatened a break."* On 
May 4 the German government replied, promising to conduct 
submarine warfare strictly in accordance with the rules of cruis- 
er warfare on enemy commerce. The promise was made con- 
tingent, however, upon the exaction of concessions from Great 
Britain in regard to the conduct of her blockade against Ger- 
many.” The seriousness of the situation quieted public contro- 

2 Thid., Feb. 12, 1916, 2d ed., p. 4; Mar. 17, 2d ed., p. 2; and Mar. 19, Ist ed., p. 3; 
Das Werk des Untersuchungsausschusses der deutschen verfassunggebenden Nationalver- 
sammlung und des deutschen Reichstages 1919-1926: die Ursachen des deutschen Zusam- 
menbruchs im Jahre 1918 (12 vols.; Berlin, 1925-30), VIII, 157-58; Frankfurter Zeitung, 
Mar. 23, 1916, 2d morning ed., p. 1. 

18 Nordd. Allg. Ztg., Mar. 19, 1916, 2d ed., p. 3; Verhandlungen des Reichstages, XIII. 
Legislaturperiode, II. Session: Aug. 4, 1914—Oct. 25, 1918, 40. Sitzung, Apr. 6, 1916, 
pp. 896-97 (hereafter, Reichstag debates, 40, etc.). President of the Reichstag, Dr. 
Kaempf, to the chancellor, April 6, 1916, communicating the resolution passed that 
day; Untersuchungsausschuss, II, #154. 

14 Foreign relations of the United States, 1916, supp.: the World War (Washington, 
1930), p. 232 (hereafter, U.S. for. rel. supp., 1916). 


8 [bid., p. 257. 
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versy for a time, but it could not be entirely subdued, and 
Bethmann Hollweg could never forget that the emperor had 
only postponed his decision and had not decided against the 
opening of unrestricted submarine warfare."® 

The pressure was relieved temporarily when Falkenhayn was 
removed and General von Hindenburg was appointed to succeed 
him, with Ludendorff as first quartermaster-general. Mean- 
while, Holtzendorff had become converted to the idea that un- 
restricted use of the U-boats was necessary in order to permit 
the Central Powers to prosecute the war successfully. He re- 
opened the question immediately after the new military chiefs 
took office in a memorial submitted on August 27, and raised 
the question again in succeeding conferences." 

A conference was held at Pless on August 31, in order that 
the political, military, and naval authorities might consider the 
submarine question anew. The recent entrance of Rumania into 
the war and her first successes against Austro-Hungarian troops 
made the military situation uncertain enough for the army offi- 
cials to refuse to consider at that time any step which might fur- 
ther increase the number of enemies of the Central Powers. 
Hence, they supported the chancellor; and he, seeing that 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff were strengthening his position, de- 
clared that the decision should rest with them since they were 
ultimately responsible for the defense of the nation. The em- 
peror shared this opinion, and the opening of unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare was further postponed.'* Bethmann Hollweg 
and the foreign office used the reprieve to take up the question 
of mediation with President Wilson. 

During the winter of 1915 and the spring of 1916 Wilson had 
become increasingly interested in the project of using the influ- 
ence of the United States to end the war. It was during this 
period that he worked out with Colonel House the plan for a 

6 Treutler (F. O. rep. at gen. head.) to Bethmann Hollweg, Mar. 15, 1916; Unter- 
suchungsausschuss, II, $153. 

17 Summary of conversations of Holtzendorff with the chancellor, Hindenburg, and 
Ludendorff, Aug. 28 and 29, 1916; ibid., #157. 

18 Conference on the adoption of unrestricted submarine warfare, Pless, Aug. 31, 
1916; Untersuchungsausschuss, II, #157. 
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settlement which attracted wide attention upon the publication 
of the first volumes of Colonel House’s memoirs. According to 
this scheme, a conference of the belligerents should be called to 
discuss a basis for peace. If Germany obstructed the conference 
so that peace could not be obtained, then the United States 
would “probably” join the Allies against the Central Powers. 
The terms which House and Wilson thought should form the 
basis of the settlement were the restoration of Belgium, the an- 
nexation of Alsace-Lorraine to France, and arrangements where- 
by Russia would have access to the sea through Constantinople. 
A league of nations to prevent future wars was to be set up as 
an integral part of the settlement." 

In January and February House visited Europe on Wilson’s 
request, to discuss the project. He visited Germany while the 
controversy which ended in the removal of Tirpitz was raging. 
The chancellor, Jagow, Zimmermann, and Solf (minister for the 
colonies) talked with Colonel House about peace possibilities 
but gave no assurance that Germany would consider evacuating 
the occupied territories without indemnification. Consequently, 
he returned to London quite certain that the projected Ameri- 
can peace move would fail because of German opposition. The 
Allies proved to be no more responsive than the German govern- 
ment had been to suggestions of a peace to be negotiated 
through Wilson. The project was dropped, to appear later in 
the “peace without victory” proposal of January, 1917.” 

Relations between the United States and Germany were seri- 
ously strained by the “Sussex” crisis in April; and German 
public opinion grew more and more hostile to the United States, 
considering the attitude of the American government not neu- 
tral, if not actually unfriendly.*! Nevertheless, the possibility 
that the United States might bring about negotiations between 
the belligerents was an occasional topic of conversation be- 

1° House papers, II, 135, 201-2; the word “probably” was inserted by Wilson in the 
statement drawn up by House. 

2 Ibid., pp. 137-48, 256-92. 

%! Reichstag debates, 55, May 30, 1916, pp. 1311-29; 60, June 6, 1916, pp. 1525-36; 


reported also by Chargé d’ Affaires Grew.in dispatches of May 30 and 31 and June 9, 
1916: cf. U.S. for. rel. supp., 1916, pp. 32-35, 272. 
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tween the chancellor and Ambassador Gerard. In an interview 
shortly before the torpedoing of the “Sussex,” Bethmann Holl- 
weg had asked for suggestions from the United States as to the 
best way of approaching the peace problem. At that time he 
intimated that Germany would give up most of Belgium but 
would require an indemnity for returning northern France and 
would ask for colonial enlargements.” Toward the end of the 
“Sussex”’ negotiations Gerard again reported that any steps 
Wilson might take looking toward peace would be welcomed in 
Germany. Bethmann Hollweg even suggested that Colonel 
House should return to Berlin to take up the matter.” The situ- 
ation was brought out clearly in an interview between the 
chancellor and Gerard ten days later, when the former said 
that if the United States did nothing in the next few weeks to 
enforce international law against England he feared general 
clamors for the adoption of unrestricted submarine warfare. 
The only alternative, clearly, was a peace move from President 
Wilson.” 

The peace move did not materialize during the summer 
months, Wilson having expressed his unwillingness to undertake 
any further mediation offer until after the presidential elections 
in November.” Nevertheless, following the Pless conference of 
August 31, the foreign office, faced by the danger of renewed 
pressure for the opening of unrestricted submarine warfare, re- 
quested Bernstorff’s personal opinion as to whether a peace 
move would be feasible at the moment, and whether it would 
have any chance of success if Germany would guarantee to 
restore Belgium.” 

The supreme command soon placed the issue squarely before 


* Gerard to the secretary of state, Mar. 18, 1916; U.S. for. rel. supp., 1916, p. 207. 
23 Gerard to the secretary of state, May 2, 1916; ibid., p. 27. 


24 Gerard to the secretary of state, May 11, 1916; ibid., p. 267. Occasional discus- 
sions of a mediation project took place between Bernstorff and Wilson, usually through 
Colonel House: ef. Bernstorff to F.O. and reply, Apr. 11, 1916, and Bernstorff to F.O., 
May 6, 1916; Untersuchungsausschuss, II, $1, #2, #5. Also James W. Gerard, My four 
years in Germany (New York, 1917), p. 249. 


25 Bernstorff to the chancellor, July 13, 1916; Untersuchungsausschuss, I, #13. 
6 The chancellor to Bernstorff, Sept. 2, 1916; ibid., #16. 
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the chancellor and the foreign office and, through them, before 
President Wilson. On September 25 they submitted a memo- 
randum designed to serve as a basis for instructions to Count 
Bernstorff. Though the military situation was encouraging, the 
command was still in doubt as to whether the armies of the 
Central Powers could win a decisive victory. The admiralty 
promised that the unrestricted use of the submarines at their 
disposal would compel the principal enemy, England, “‘to turn 
to thoughts of peace within a few months.” The opinion of the 
general staff was that the Central Powers were bound to make 
use of this weapon, if only to diminish the import of munitions 
into the Allied countries, and so to relieve the situation on the 
Somme front for the German troops. They pointed out that 
England was making the fullest possible use of the neutrals, and 
concluded that Germany must recover the freedom of action 
temporarily resigned in the “Sussex” note of May 4. 

The general staff was still not committed to this policy to the 
exclusion of all others, and pointed out the alternative line of 
action in the second portion of the memorandum. “Of course, 
the situation would be completely altered if President Wilson, in 
pursuance of the intention he has indicated, presents a proposal 
of mediation to the Powers.” They urged immediate action, 
feeling that the psychological moment would have passed by 
the time the elections were held. Further, they insisted that any 
proposal that Wilson might make must be without definite sug- 
gestions of a territorial nature, “since questions of that kind 
must be one of the objects of peace negotiations.” They sug- 
gested that Bernstorff should take up the matter with Colonel 
House in order to ascertain the intentions of the president, and 
promised that any action by him in the direction of peace would 
receive their very serious consideration. At the same time they 
made it clear that undue delay would make Germany’s position 
worse and that it would force her to accept the alternative of 
unrestricted submarine warfare.”’ 

27 Bethmann Hollweg to Bernstorff, Sept. 25, 1916; zbid., #19. Gerard to the secre- 


tary of state, Sept. 25, 1916; U.S. for. rel. supp., 1916, p. 55. Field-Marshal von Hinden- 
burg, Out of my life (2 vols.; New York and London, 1921), II, 43-44. 
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While negotiations were being reopened in Washington, the 
political situation in Berlin was becoming more acute. Not only 
was public opinion clamoring more loudly for the commence- 
ment of unrestricted submarine warfare, but the responsibility 
of the chancellor for decisions on important government poli- 
cies was being challenged. A rumor that the general staff had 
decided to open submarine warfare on October 18 brought the 
question to a head.” Even though he denied any thought of 
making such a momentous decision without consulting the 
chancellor, Hindenburg expressed his opinion that the ultimate 
authority in the matter rested with the supreme command. 
Had not Bethmann Hollweg, himself, rested his arguments on 
their opinion, during the conference at Pless, on August 31?” 
In reply, the chancellor referred to his constitutional responsi- 
bility for all decisions of general policy, particularly when they 
involved foreign relations.*° 

The action of the party leaders in the Reichstag soon deprived 
the chancellor of whatever authority remained to him in con- 
nection with the submarine issue. Early in October resolutions 
were introduced by the Conservatives and National Liberals ad- 
vocating the immediate adoption of unrestricted U-boat war- 
fare. These resolutions were strenuously opposed by the Social 
Democrats. After heated discussions in the budget committee 
of the Reichstag, the Center, as usual, came forward with a 
compromise proposal, which was adopted on October 11. This 
resolution read: “The imperial chancellor alone is responsible 
for the political decisions involved in waging the war. The deci- 
sions of the imperial chancellor must necessarily be supported 
by the supreme command. If it is decided to wage ruthless U- 


% Bethmann Hollweg to Griinau (F.O. rep. at gen. head.), Oct. 1, 1916; Unter- 
suchungsausschuss, II, $162. 


29 Griinau to Bethmann Hollweg, Oct. 2, 1916; ibid., #163. Hindenburg to Bethmann 
Hollweg, Oct. 3, 1916; ibid., #166. Erich Ludendorff, Urkunden der Obersten Heereslei- 
tung iiber ihre Tatigkeit (Berlin, 1918), pp. 306-7 (hereafter, Ludendorff, Urkunden). 


* Bethmann Hollweg to Hindenburg, Oct. 16, 1916; Untersuchungsausschuss, I, 
#168. Also, Ludendorff, Urkunden, pp. 307-8. 
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boat war, the chancellor will be certain of agreement with the 
Reichstag.”’*! 

The attitude of the majority of the Reichstag, added to the 
danger that the military authorities would refuse to wait longer, 
led Bethmann Hollweg to renew the pressure on President Wil- 
son for a peace move. Two days after the adoption of the Center 
resolution, he communicated with the government of the United 
States, threatening unmistakably the revocation of the “‘Sus- 
sex”’ pledge if peace action were delayed much longer.* 

While the German officials were awaiting a definite move 
from Wilson, the direction of their policy was altered as a result 
of a conference held at Pless on October 17 between Bethmann 
Hollweg and the Austro-Hungarian foreign minister, Baron 
Buridn. Whereas, earlier in the year, the emphasis in their peace 
diplomacy had been shifted from negotiations with separate 
enemy governments to efforts to induce a neutral government 
to take steps that might lead to peace, it was now changed 
again, to develop the project of a public, general invitation from 
the Central Powers to all of the enemy governments to discuss 
peace terms. The suggestion was made at Pless by Burian. He 
had come to the conclusion that a decisive victory on either side 
was impossible, short of complete exhaustion of the opposing 
side— and he feared that the Central Powers would be the first 
to be exhausted. Emperor Francis Joseph agreed with him and 
gave his permission to have the matter taken up with the allies 
of Austria-Hungary.* 

As early as June, 1915, Bethmann Hollweg had wanted to 
issue an invitation like that proposed at Pless by Buridn, but 


31 Untersuchungsausschuss, I, 137-38; II, 648; Ursachen des Zusammenbruchs, VII, 
part 1, 87; Bethmann Hollweg, op. cit., II, 128 n.; Matthias Erzberger, Erlebnisse im 
Weltkriege (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1920), p. 218; Reichstag debates, 64, Oct. 11, 1916, p. 
1704. 

% Memorandum to Gerard, enclosed with dispatch to Bernstorff, Oct. 9, 1916; 
Untersuchungsausschuss, I1, #21 (Gerard was absent from Berlin on a visit to the 
United States from Sept. to Dec. Joseph Clark Grew, counsellor of the embassy, acted 
as chargé d’affaires in his absence). Grew to the secretary of state, Oct. 7, 1916; U.S. 
for. rel. supp., 1916, p. 293. 


33 Untersuchungsausschuss, I, 127-28, 1206. 
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hesitated to do so, thinking that it would only be viewed at 
home and abroad as a sign of weakness.** He now seized upon 
Buridn’s suggestion and entered into conversations with him as 
to the procedure that should be followed in issuing the invita- 
tion. 

Buridn had drawn up the conditions that he thought might be 
made the basis of the proposal, although he did not attempt to 
limit the claims of Germany. The conditions are important in 
relation to the peace terms that were suggested later by Wilson: 
Buridn’s fundamental condition was the territorial integrity of 
the Central Powers, and he contemplated also preserving the 
territorial integrity of France. Belgium was to be restored as a 
sovereign state, under guarantees for the protection of Ger- 
many’s legitimate interests. The kingdom of Poland was to be 
recognized, and Russia was to lose Courland and Lithuania to 
Germany and consent to boundary rectifications in favor of 
Austria-Hungary. Buridn planned extensive changes in the 
Balkans: Bulgaria and Albania, the latter under an Austrian 
protectorate, were to be the chief beneficiaries of the changes, 
and Serbia and Rumania the principal sufferers. As for Italy, he 
desired a mutual modification of boundaries for strategic pur- 
poses. The “freedom of the seas’ was mentioned in his list of 
conditions, and in that connection he was willing to concede 
free passage through the Straits to Russia. There should be no 
indemnities, except, perhaps, in the form of commercial ad- 
vantages. Germany’s colonies were to be restored, with the 
addition of the Belgian Congo. He insisted that the Allies 
should renounce all agreements standing in the way of the re- 
sumption of normal trade relations after the war. These terms, 
he thought, were the most that the Central Powers could hope 
to obtain from the enemy and the least that they could expect 
would satisfy their own people, as well as the most reasonable 
that could be outlined in view of the general war psychology. 
The Austro-Hungarian minister was particularly emphatic on 
the point that the proposal should issue directly from the Cen- 


4 Bernhard Huldermann, La vie d’ Albert Ballin d'aprés ses notes et sa correspond- 
ance (Paris, 1923), p. 258. 
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tral Powers (after agreement had been reached with Bulgaria 
and Turkey) and that the only réle of neutrals in connection 
with it would be to communicate the note to the enemy pow- 
ers.* 

The consent of Emperor William and the approval of Hinden- 
burg to the development of the plan were given the following 
week.** Negotiations on the procedure to be followed were car- 
ried on in Vienna between Buridn and Count Wedel, the Ger- 
man ambassador. A serious difference of opinion arose over the 
advisability of publishing concrete terms with the proposal. 
Burian insisted that they should be proclaimed publicly in order 
to exonerate the Central Powers from what he considered were 
the fantastic charges of enemy statesmen. Bethmann Hollweg 
foresaw difficulty in getting the four allies to agree ahead of 
time on specific terms, and held that public opinion would be 
dissatisfied with any conditions that might be stated short of 
those the enemy would probably reject. Consequently, he was 
in favor of simply issuing a general invitation to discuss nego- 
tiations for peace, giving assurance that the terms of the Cen- 
tral Powers were moderate and were designed to form the basis 
of a real peace of understanding.” Buridn finally consented to 
make the offer in the manner proposed by the German govern- 
ment, and the chancellor took up the question with Hinden- 
burg once more, submitting to him the terms that he wished to 
see made the basis of future negotiations.** 

He transmitted the terms outlined by Buridn, with a few im- 
portant modifications. If the desired guarantees in Belgium 
could not be secured by negotiation with King Albert, then 
Liége, with the connecting territory, should be annexed to Ger- 


% Notes in the handwriting of Bethmann Hollweg: suggestion of Buridn for the 
announcement of a peace proposal, Oct. 18, 1916; Untersuchungsausschuss, I, 230; II, 
#75. Also Bethmann Hollweg, op. cit., II, 151; and Stephen Count Buridn, Austria in 
dissolution (London, 1925), pp. 186-88. 

% Untersuchungsausschuss, I, 505; Nordd. Allg. Ztg., Jan. 15, 1917, 1st ed., p. 1; 
Bethmann Hollweg, op. cit., I, 152-53, n. 

7 Bethmann Hollweg to Wedel, Nov. 1, 1916; Untersuchungsausschuss, Il, #76. 
Burian, op. cit., pp. 188, 190. 

% Bethmann Hollweg to Hindenburg, Nov. 4, 1916; Untersuchungsausschuss, II, #78. 
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many. The German troops were to evacuate France, with the 
exception of Briey and Longwy, which were to be annexed to 
Germany, and France should pay an indemnity for the return 
of her territory. He was willing to make some concessions as to 
the colonies, stating that all except Kiaochow, the Carolinas, 
and the Mariana Islands should be returned, under a general 
colonial agreement. He did not mention the Straits question or 
the agreement to guarantee the freedom of the seas. 
Hindenburg then drew up a set of conditions which were 
essentially the same, although more specific as to guarantees 
and strategic boundary lines. The most important additions 
that he made were that Luxemburg should become a member 
of the German Confederation if Briey and Longwy were an- 
nexed to Germany, and that Great Britain should pay an in- 
demnity for the restoration of Belgium as a sovereign state.* 
During the period of preparation for the peace offer two im- 
portant steps were taken. The first was to proclaim the kingdom 
of Poland, on November 5. The proclamation covered that por- 
tion of Russian Poland in the possession of the German and 
Austro-Hungarian armies, and was based upon an agreement 
made between Bethmann Hollweg and Buridn on August 11, 
concerning the future of Congress Poland. An independent 
kingdom was to be set up, including the portion of Lithuania 
occupied by Poles. The kingdom would not be allowed to con- 
trol its own foreign affairs, and it would be economically bound 
to Germany and Austria-Hungary. Both governments agreed 
that no part of the former Polish territory in their possession 
should fall to the new Poland.” The proclamation of the king- 
dom of Poland at this time was made because the heads of the 
army thought that it would encourage enlistments in the armies 
of the Central Powers by Poles living in the occupied territory.! 
The administration continued to be in the hands of the Austro- 


8 Griinau to F. O., Nov. 5, 1916; tbid., #79. 
“ Notes on the conference in Vienna, Aug. 11, 1916; Ludendorff, Urkunden, pp. 
298-300. Also, Buridn, op. cit., pp. 100-102. 


41 Ursachen des Zusammenbruchs, VII, part 1, 343; Buridn, op. cit., pp. 78-112, 342- 
57. 
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Hungarian and German governments until a new government 
could be set up. The proclamation was important because it 
was now clearer than ever that the status quo ante could not be 
restored in that part of Europe, and that the Polish question 
would have to be mentioned in any specific proposals for a set- 
tlement. 

The second step was an announcement by the chancellor that 
Germany would support the project of a league of nations to be 
organized as a part of the peace settlement. The occasion of the 
announcement was a reply, in an address before the chief com- 
mittee of the Reichstag,” to an address made by Viscount Grey 
on October 23.“ In this speech, made to the Foreign Press 
Association in London, Grey had applauded the idea that a 
league of nations should be organized after the war to restrain 
international anarchy. Bethmann Hollweg saw in it an oppor- 
tunity to improve the position of Germany in world-opinion by 
likewise expressing his approval of the plan.“ He pointed out, 
however, that a policy of force, robbing Turkey of Constantin- 
ople and Germany of Alsace-Lorraine, could never be made the 
basis of a practical league for peace. As a first condition for the 
development of international relations along lines of arbitration 
and peaceful agreement, he declared that it should be made im- 
possible again to build great hostile coalitions. The attitude of 
Germany toward the proposal, he expressed in the statement, 
“Germany is always ready to enter into a league of nations, 
even to head such a league, for the purpose of holding in re- 
straint the destroyer of peace.”® 

This address of Bethmann Hollweg was important in the evo- 


# On Oct. 27, 1916, a resolution was adopted in the Reichstag authorizing the budget 
committee to meet and confer with the government on questions of foreign policy dur- 
ing the adjournment of the Reichstag. Following this action, the name of the com- 
mittee was changed: Reichstag debates, 64, Oct. 11, 1916, pp. 1741-42; 67, Oct. 26, 1916, 
pp. 1808-20; 68, Oct. 27, 1916, p. 1857; Ursachen des Zusammenbruchs, VIII, 46-47. 


* Times, London, Oct. 24, 1916, pp. 9-10. 
“ Karl Helfferich, Der Weltkrieg (3 vols.; Berlin, 1919), II, 355-56. 


 Nordd. Allg. Ztg., Nov. 10, 1916, Ist ed., pp. 1-2. Grew to the secretary of state, 
Nov. 10, 1916; U.S. for. rel. supp., 1916, p. 64. 
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lution of his peace policy, but its effectiveness fell far short of its 
possibilities. Public opinion at home, as well as abroad, was 
unprepared for it. Military press censorship orders had, in fact, 
forbidden the discussion of war aims having a “theoretical” 
basis.** It was a statement that could have been used in neutral 
countries and among the peacefully inclined elements in enemy 
countries to undermine the Allied propaganda which had made 
of Germany an “outlaw nation.” It could have been used at 
home to lead public opinion away from dreams of annexation 
that could not be fulfilled without a decisive German victory, 
in order to satisfy it with a peace of understanding. The address 
was not followed up by a vigorous press campaign, at home or 
abroad; and whatever effect it might have had at the moment 
was almost obliterated by the peace proposal of the following 
month and the opening of unrestricted submarine warfare early 
in 1917. 

On the theory that it was wise to “have two irons in the fire,” 
Bethmann Hollweg developed the two lines of his peace diplo- 
macy simultaneously during November and December. Early 
in the month Burian visited Berlin to settle the details of the 
coming peace move. The wording of the invitation was de- 
cided upon, and there were further discussions of the general 
policy in regard to terms of negotiation. The only important 
modification lay in the chancellor’s refusal to include Hinden- 
burg’s demand that England should pay an indemnity for the 
restoration of Belgium. Following this conference, the draft 
note was submitted to the Bulgarian and Turkish governments 
with the information that Germany and Austria-Hungary had 
worked out their conditions independently. They were asked to 
submit statements of the terms upon which they would consider 

 Untersuchungsausschuss, I, 174-75; Reichstag debates, 40, p. 884. At this session 
(April 6, 1916), Haase, leader of the left-wing Social Democrats, read a press censorship 
order of the supreme command issued on the 24th of the previous February: “We 
cannot permit a campaign for theoretical, weltbiirgerliche peace ideas, especially while 
the discussion of vaterldéndische war aims is forbidden. The toleration of peace efforts 
in the interest of world brotherhood at the present moment would justly raise contro- 


versy among wide circles of the population, and might ultimately undermine their firm, 
unerring will to persevere.” 
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ending the war in order that a joint peace program might be 
worked out.“ 

In spite of the objections of Buriadn, of the Austro-Hungarian 
government, and of many members of the German government, 
Bethmann Hollweg now made every effort to induce President 
Wilson to inaugurate a peace move.® He granted an interview 
with William Bayard Hale, correspondent of the New York 
American, which was to serve as a public, informal suggestion 
that a peace proposal would be welcomed by Germany.” The 
transmission and the publication of the interview were held up 
until the end of November. When it appeared, it had been 
shorn of the statement included in the first version, to the effect 
that Germany had never declared that the retention of Belgium 
after the war was an item in her policy. A reference to the 
chancellor’s address on a league of nations was included, how- 
ever. While the interview was awaiting publication, the for- 
eign office approached President Wilson through official chan- 
nels, instructing Bernstorff to ascertain whether he intended to 
take steps toward mediation, and when.*! Bernstorff was also 
informed at this time that the Central Powers were considering 
an independent move. Five days later he was notified, for his 
personal information, that the decision had been made and that 
the German government, together with their allies, intended to 
make a public announcement of their readiness to enter into 
peace negotiations.®? Nevertheless, they were willing to give 

7 Bethmann Hollweg to Griinau, Nov. 6, 1916; Untersuchungsausschuss, II, #80. 
Also Burian, op. cit., pp. 199-200. 


® Untersuchungsausschuss, I, 186-87, 205, 208-9, 213, 308; II, 709; Burian, op. cit., 
pp. 203-4; House papers, II, 253-54. 


* Grew to the secretary of state, Nov. 17, 1916; U.S. for. rel. supp., 1916, pp. 64-65. 


50 Grew to the secretary of state, Nov. 20, 1916, and the secretary of state to Grew, 
Nov. 22, 1916; ibid., p. 67. Grew to the secretary of state, Nov. 25, 1916; ibid., pp. 69- 
70. Grew to the secretary of state, Nov. 28, 1916; ibid., pp. 71-74. 


5 F, O. to Bernstorff, Nov. 16, 1916; Untersuchungsausschuss, I1, $28. 
® F. O. to Bernstorff, Nov. 23, 1916; zbid., #30. 
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Wilson’s action precedence over their own if it were started soon 
enough. 

Wilson was doubtful whether a peace move would have much 
chance of success at the moment, since public opinion was espe- 
cially aroused over the deportations of Belgian workmen. Nev- 
ertheless, he decided to propose, before the end of the year, that 
the belligerents should meet to discuss peace terms. Early in 
December the American chargé d’ affaires in Berlin was instruct- 
ed to ask for co-operation in creating a favorable opportunity 
for his proposal.® 

Bethmann Hollweg and Zimmermann expressed appreciation 
of Wilson’s co-operation, in interviews with Grew on December 
5 and 7. Before negotiations could be carried farther, the Ger- 
man government decided that the psychological moment had 
come, with the fall of Bucharest on December 6, to issue the 
invitation to discuss peace terms.** On the 10th Grew was able 
to report that the Reichstag was suddenly and unexpectedly 
called to meet on December 12, and that he “learned on good 
authority” that the chancellor would probably have an im- 
portant statement to make on the subject of peace. Grew’s in- 
formant did not think that the statement was expected to bring 
practical results, but that it was intended to strengthen the 
hands of the peace parties in Russia, France, and England.” 

The news of the official peace proposal followed soon. Burién 

53 F. O. to Bernstorff, Nov. 26, 1916 (this communication was signed by Zimmer- 


mann, who became foreign minister of Germany on the removal of Jagow; Zimmermann 
was formerly undersecretary of state for foreign affairs); ibid., #34. 


54 Bernstorff to F.0O., Nov. 21, 1916, Dec. 4, 1916 and F.O. to Bernstorff, Dec. 9, 
1916; ibid., #33, #38, #39. Secretary of state to Grew, Nov. 9, 1916; U.S. for. rel. supp., 
1916, pp. 70-71. These instructions were included in a communication concerning the 
Belgian deportations, and it is evident that what the president meant by “‘a favorable 
opportunity” was an improvement in the Belgian situation or possibly in the submarine 
situation that would impress enemy and neutral opinion favorably. 

55 Grew to the secretary of state, Dec. 7, 1916; U.S. for. rel. supp., 1916, pp. 81-82. 

% Untersuchungsausschuss, I, 125. Bethmann Hollweg to Hindenburg, Nov. 27, 
1916; ibid., II, #86. Griinau to the F.O., Dec. 5, 1916; ibid., #87. Notes for a proposal 
of Hindenburg to the emperor, Dec. 8, 1916; ibid., #89. F.O. to Bernstorff, Dec. 9, 
1916; ibid., #39. Ludendorff, Urkunden, pp. 308-9. 


57 Grew to the secretary of state, Dec. 10, 1916; U.S. for. rel. suppl., 1916, pp. 81-82. 
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informed Ambassador Penfield of it on December 11, in Vi- 
enna. Qn the morning of the 12th the German chancellor 
called together the envoys of Spain, Switzerland, and the United 
States to hand to them the note for communication to the ene- 
my governments, notifying them that it would be read in the 
Reichstag that afternoon.” 

Accordingly, when the chancellor appeared before the Reichs- 
tag during the session of December 12, he read as a climax to 
his address on the recent military successes in Rumania the note 
which was being sent to the enemy powers, suggesting that 
steps should be taken toward making peace.” This note, which 
was destined to be received with skepticism, if not with suspi- 
cion, read as follows: 


The most formidable war known to history has been ravaging for two and 
a half years a great part of the world. That catastrophe that the bonds of a 
common civilization more than a thousand years old could not stop strikes 
mankind in its most precious patrimony; it threatens to bury under its ruins 
the moral and physical progress on which Europe prided itself at the dawn of 
the twentieth century. In that strife Germany and her allies, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, have given proof of their indestructible strength 
in winning considerable successes at war. Their unshakable lines resist cease- 
less attacks of their enemies’ arms. The recent diversion in the Balkans was 
speedily and victoriously thwarted. The latest events have demonstrated 
that a continuation of the war can not break their resisting power. The gener- 
al situation much rather justifies their hope of fresh successes. It was for the 
defense of their existence and freedom of their national development that the 
four allied powers were constrained to take up arms. The exploits of their 
armies have brought no change therein. Not for an instant have they swerved 
from the conviction that the respect of the rights of the other nations is not 
in any degree incompatible with their own rights and legitimate interests. 
They do not seek to crush or annihilate their adversaries. Conscious of their 
military and economic strength and ready to carry on to the end, if they must, 
the struggle that is forced upon them, but animated at the same time by the 
desire to stem the flood of blood and to bring the horrors of war to an end, the 


58 Penfield to the secretary of state, Dec. 11, 1916; ibid., p. 85. 


5 Grew to the secretary of state, Dec. 12, 1916; ibid., pp. 85-86. Grew to the secre- 
tary of state, Dec. 12, 1916; zbid., pp. 89-90. Bethmann Hollweg to the American 
chargé d'affaires, the Swiss minister, and the Spanish ambassador, Dec. 12, 1916; 
Untersuchungsausschuss, II, #41. 


® Reichstag debates, 80, p. 2332. Grew to the secretary of state, Dec. 12, 1916; 
U.S. for. rel. supp., 1916, pp. 87-88. 
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four allied powers propose to enter even now into peace negotations. They feel 
sure that the propositions which they would bring forward and which would 
aim to insure the existence, honor, and free development of their peoples, 
would be such as to serve as a basis for the restoration of a lasting peace. 

If notwithstanding this offer of peace and conciliation the struggle should 
continue, the four allied powers are resolved to carry it on to a victorious end 
while solemnly disclaiming any responsibility before mankind and history.™ 


When the chancellor handed the peace note to the American 
chargé d’affaires, he expressed the hope that it would be con- 
sidered an evidence of the practical co-operation requested by 
President Wilson a week earlier.” In effect, the co-operation of 
the German government with Wilson on the peace project 
ceased with the offer of the Central Powers, even though nego- 
tiations did not come to an end until it was announced that un- 
restricted submarine warfare would commence on February 1, 
1917. Probably the principal cause for the lack of effective co- 
operation was the existence of an alternative policy—the release 
of the submarines as a weapon of war on the commerce of the 
Allies, especially of England. 

* The knowledge that the opening of unrestricted submarine 
warfare was likely to come shortly if the Allies rejected the offer 
of the Central Powers undoubtedly influenced Wilson in his de- 
cision to inaugurate a peace move following the transmission of 
the note of December 12.* In the instructions to American rep- 
resentatives in Allied capitals the ground was prepared for Wil- 
son’s peace note. The envoys were asked to make it clear that 
the government of the United States was deeply interested in 
the outcome of “these unexpected overtures,” and would, itself, 

61 7.8. for. rel. supp., 1916, p. 94. The text here quoted is the translation of the 
official version of the note as transmitted by Grew. This translation was forwarded to 
the diplomatic representatives of the United States in the capitals of the Allied countries 
on Dec. 16. 

62 Statement of Bethmann Hollweg to Grew on the occasion of the delivery of the 
note of Dec. 12, 1916; Untersuchungsausschuss, I1, 40. Grew to the secretary of state, 
Dec. 12, 1916; U.S. for rel. supp., 1916, p. 87. 


8 Grew to the secretary of state, Dec. 12, 1916; U.S. for. rel. supp., 1916, p. 86. 
Grew to the secretary of state, Dec. 13, 1916; ibid., p. 89. In these dispatches Grew 
quotes the Danish and Spanish ministers, expressing the generally prevailing point of 
view, as saying, “If the Allies refuse the German peace offer, we shall have to look out 
for our ships.” 
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soon have a representation to make on the subject of peace. 
This representation, while not connected with the German note, 
was to take advantage of the opportunity presented by it. 

President Wilson’s peace note followed two days later, invit- 
ing all of the belligerent governments to state their concrete 
aims in the war and to indicate upon what conditions they would 
consider making peace. He made it clear that he was neither 
proposing peace nor offering mediation, but “merely proposing 
that soundings be taken in order that we may learn... . . how 
near the haven of peace may be.” In stating the conditions 
under which this inquiry was undertaken, Wilson called atten- 
tion to the fact that the objects of the belligerents on both sides 
were the same, as stated in general terms—that each side wished 
to make small states and weak peoples as secure in the future 
as the great powers; that each wished itself to be made secure 
in the future “against the recurrence of wars like this and 
against aggression or selfish interference of any kind.” Each 
side would be willing to consider the formation of a league of 
nations; but before the final step, each would insist upon set- 
tling the issues of the war upon terms which would safeguard 
the independence, the territorial integrity, and the political 
and commercial freedom of the nations involved. 

The note included a few words of justification of a neutral 
government’s taking the initiative, as the United States was 
doing, and contained a suggestion, if not a threat, that if the 
war were not ended soon, the United States would become a 
belligerent. In sending the note for communication to the gov- 
ernments involved, Secretary of State Lansing instructed the 
American representatives to present it “with the utmost ear- 
nestness of support,” and declared that the president wished the 
impression clearly conveyed that it would be very hard for the 
government of the United States to understand a negative re- 
ply.® 

* The secretary of state to diplomatic representatives in Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Italy, Japan, Rumania, and Serbia, and to the consul at Havre for transmission 
to the Beigian government, Dec. 16, 1916; ibid., pp. 94-95. 

5 Secretary of state to ambassadors and ministers in belligerent countries, Dec. 18, 
1916; ibid., pp. 97-99. 
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President Wilson’s note arrived in the capitals of the Allied 
countries while the reply to the note of the Central Powers was 
being formulated. It was decided that the French government 
should draw up a joint reply for the Allies, but the content and 
tone of the reply were foreshadowed by statements made in 
private to the American envoys and in public before the parlia- 
ments. The Allied governments were skeptical of the sincerity 
of the December 12 note and refused to accept an invitation to 
discuss peace when the Central Powers had not indicated their 
terms in the note.” Lloyd George summed up the terms of the 
Allies as “complete restitution, full reparation, and effectual 
guarantees for the future.” 

Such an atmosphere was not congenial to an enthusiastic 
consideration of Wilson’s note. Perhaps the report of Walter 
Hines Page that the British were deeply hurt because Wilson 
seemed to place the Allies and the Central Powers on the same 
moral level, may be somewhat discounted.® All of the Allied 
statesmen said that they thought he had chosen an unfortunate 
moment; that it was too soon after the proposal of the Central 
Powers; and that even if his move had been quite free of Ger- 
man influence, it bore too much of an appearance of having been 
made in Germany to suit their taste.™ 

In Germany, on the other hand, there was a tendency to con- 
sider Wilson a tool of the Allies, in spite of the close relation be- 
tween him and the German government in the genesis of the 


6 W. H. Page to the secretary of state, Dec. 15, 1916; ibid., p. 92. Sharp to the 
secretary of state, Dec. 16, 1916; ibid., p. 95. W. H. Page to the secretary of state, Dec. 
18, 1916; ibid., p. 96. Bliss (counselor of the embassy in Paris, acting in the temporary 
absence of Ambassador Sharp) to the secretary of state, Dec. 18, 1916; ibid., p.99. T. N. 
Page to the secretary of state, Dec. 19, 1916; ibid., p. 100. Sharp to the secretary of 
state, Dec. 19, 1916; ibid., p. 102. 


®7 Great Britain, Parliamentary debates (Official Report), 5th Ser., Vol. LX XXVIII, 
House of Commons, Dec. 19, 1916, pp. 1333-34. 


68 W. H. Page to the secretary of state, Dec. 22, 1916; U.S. for. rel. supp., 1916, p. 108. 


5° W. H. Page to the secretary of state, Dec. 19, 1916; ibid., p. 101. Sharp to the 
secretary of state, Dec. 21, 1916; ibid., p. 104. W. H. Page to the secretary of state, 
Dec. 22, 1916; ibid., p. 108. T. N. Page to the secretary of state, Dec. 21, 1916; ibid., 
p. 107. 
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peace move.” Zimmermann sought to reassure him as to the 
desire of Germany to co-operate, but at the same time he made 
it quite clear that he thought that Wilson should not assume the 
initiative. In the interview of December 21, when Grew pre- 
sented the note of the 18th, Zimmermann expressed satisfaction 
with the president’s action, but declined to divulge Germany’s 
peace terms for two reasons—first, because he thought it would 
weaken the German position in negotiation; and second, be- 
cause he was sure it would have an unfavorable effect upon 
public opinion at home. Personally, he preferred a mutual and 
simultaneous statement of terms by both groups of belligerents.”! 

Grew’s dispatch bearing the report of this interview reached 
Washington late in the evening of December 23. The next day 
another circular telegram was sent off to the United States am- 
bassadors and ministers in belligerent countries, suggesting that 
whatever replies were to be made to the note of December 18 
should be communicated confidentially, with the understanding 
that the government of the United States would transmit them 
to the enemy governments in equally strict confidence.” 

The official reply of the German government to the note of 
December 18 was handed on December 26 to Gerard, who had 
just returned to Berlin. It was written with the knowledge that 
if the peace move did not bear fruit by February 1, 1917, the 
commencement of unrestricted submarine warfare was practi- 
cally certain. The supreme command was already becoming im- 
patient with diplomacy as a method of obtaining peace. On De- 
cember 20, General Ludendorff reopened the question of sub- 
marine warfare.”* On the 22d, Admiral Holtzendorff presented 
a memorial urging once more the desirability of inaugurating a 
U-boat campaign, and setting February 1, 1917, as the last 

7 Untersuchungsausschuss, I, 56, 197, 200-212; II, #108. Zimmermann to Lersner 
(F.O. rep. at gen. head.), Dec. 24, 1916; ibid., II, #108. Also: Bethmann Hollweg, op. 
cit., II, 146; and Burian, op. cit., p. 195. Gerard to the secretary of state, Dec. 23, 1916 
(press summary); U.S. for. rel. supp., 1916, p. 1138. 

| Grew to the secretary of state, Dec. 21, 1916; U.S. for. rel. supp., 1916, pp. 110-11. 


72 Secretary of state to the ambassadors and ministers in belligerent countries, Dec. 
24, 1916; ibid., p. 112. 
73 Lersner to the F.O., Dec. 20, 1916; Untersuchungsausschuss, II, #175. 
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possible date for its commencement.” On the 23d, Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff issued what amounted to an ultimatum, re- 
minding the chancellor of his statement, on August 31, that the 
military authorities must decide when the time had come to 
open unrestricted submarine warfare with the least risk of at- 
tack from European neutrals.” On the 26th, Bethmann Holl- 
weg acknowledged the right of the supreme command to decide 
upon the moment to commence a submarine campaign with the 
least danger to the German land campaign. He agreed, further, 
that the chief of the general staff and the chief of the admiralty 
staff might begin to confer on the matter as soon as it should be 
determined definitely whether the Allies would reject the peace 
proposal of the Central Powers.” 

The reply of the German government to Wilson’s note of 
December 18 substantially restated, with some elaboration, the 
views expressed by Zimmermann in the interview with Grew on 
December 21. It was friendly in tone, but indicated clearly that 
the Central Powers wished to confer directly with representa- 
tives of the enemy at a neutral place.” In order to prevent 
Wilson’s inviting the belligerents to meet on American soil, the 
foreign office informed Bernstorff on the same day that, in view 
of the history of the Portsmouth Conference, the German gov- 
ernment could not consider negotiating anywhere but in 
Europe.” 

The reply of the Allies followed the German note, on Decem- 
ber 30. It elaborated upon the theme of “restitution, repara- 
tion, guarantees” which had run through Lloyd George’s speech 
of December 19, and restated the doctrine that Germany and 
her allies were fully responsible for the war. The wrongs suf- 
fered by Belgium were dwelt upon at some length, apparently 

™ Holtzendorff to Hindenburg, Dec. 22, 1916; ibid., #190. 

7% Lersner to the F.O., Dec. 23, 1916; ibid., #178. Ludendorff, Urkunden, pp. 315-15. 


76 Untersuchungsausschuss, 1, 519-20. Bethmann Hollweg to Lersner, Dec. 26, 1916; 
ibid., I1, #179. Erich Ludendorff, Meine Kriegserinnerungen, 1914-1918 (Berlin, 1920), 
pp. 249-50 (hereafter, Ludendorff, Erinnerungen). 

7 Zimmermann to Gerard, Dec. 26, 1916; Untersuchungsausschuss, I1, #47. Gerard 
to the secretary of state, Dec. 26, 1916; U.S. for. rel. supp., 1916, pp. 117-18. 

78 Zimmermann to Bernstorff, Dec. 26, 1916; Untersuchungsausschuss, II, #46. 
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leaving the way open for a statement by the Central Powers on 
the subject of Belgium.” 
t Between the publication of this note and the appearance of 
the reply of the Central Powers to it, on January 10, the failure 
of the peave moves became steadily more certain as the cer- 
| tainty that Germany would launch a submarine campaign in- 
. creased. On December 29 Bernstorff appealed to his govern- 
a ment to submit their terms to President Wilson.® Zimmermann 
replied on January 7, stating clearly that the participation of 
the United States in negotiations for peace was not wanted. He 








made some concession to Wilson’s interests by discussing Ger- 
many’s intentions in regard to international arrangements fol- 
i lowing the war—international arbitration, a league for peace, 
b| examination of the disarmament question, and the establish- 
| ment of freedom of the seas. He also offered to enter upon nego- 
tiations with the United States for a “Bryan” treaty—perhaps 

5 with one eye upon the impending submarine decision.*! 
a Bernstorff answered on the 9th, asking that no further steps 
; | be taken until a detailed reply to this communication could 
i reach Berlin.® But it was already too late. On January 8 the 
| heads of the army and navy agreed to take steps in preparation 
for the opening of unrestricted submarine warfare on February 
1, and Bethmann Hollweg yielded the next day.* Karl Helffe- 
rich, the vice-chancellor and minister of the interior, was the only 
responsible official to protest vigorously against the decision, 
holding that the adoption of the submarine program would 
7? Reply to the German peace note, communicated by the French government on 


behalf of the Allied powers to the U.S. ambassador at Paris, Dec. 30, 1916; Great 
Britain. Parliament. Accounts and papers, 1917-1918, XX XIII, 753, Cd. 8467. 


8° Bernstorff to the chancellor, Dec. 29, 1916; Untersuchungsausschuss, II, #50. 
House papers, II, 423. 

81 Zimmermann to Bernstorff, Jan. 7, 1917; ibid., II, #53. Untersuchungsausschuss, 
I, 42. 

82 Bernstorff to the F.O., Jan. 9, 1917; ibid., #54. This dispatch reached Berlin on 
Jan. 11. 


3 Protocol of the meeting of Jan. 8, 1917, at gen. head.; ibid., #212. Notes on the 
conference at Pless, Jan. 9, 1917; ibid., #213. Ludendorff, Urkunden, pp. 322-24. 
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prove disastrous to the Central Powers both economically and 
politically .* 

The cause of peace was not advanced one step by the rejoin- 
der of the Central Powers to the Allied note of December 30, 
which was devoted chiefly to placing the responsibility for con- 
tinuing the war upon the Western Powers.* The Allies replied 
on the same day to President Wilson’s note of December 18; and 
their note, likewise, contained little encouragement of further 
peace efforts.** Nevertheless, Wilson made one more public at- 
tempt to bring the belligerents together, and continued his ne- 
gotiations with Bernstorff in Washington until the end of the 
month of January. 

On January 22 Wilson appeared before the United States 
senate with a message on the problem of making peace. In this 
message, he essayed to summarize the terms upon which both 
groups of belligerents might agree and in which the neutrals 
might concur as a basis for a more secure future. A “peace with- 
out victory” was the first, immediate requirement, since “‘only 
a peace between equals could last.” In the exact terms of a 
treaty the United States would have no voice, but President 
Wilson ventured to lay down certain general principles upon 
which lasting peace might be established—a concert of powers 
expressing itself in a league of nations, rather than a balance of 
power held by hostile coalitions; the extension of government by 
the consent of the governed (here he quoted Poland as an illus- 
tration); freedom of the seas; and limitation of armaments.* 

This message was followed by preparations for a confidential 
peace move. On the 27th Bernstorff reported that Wilson in- 
tended to negotiate on the basis of the “peace without victory” 

* Undersecretary of State Wahnschaffe (interior) to Bethmann Hollweg, Jan. 9, 
1917; Untersuchungsausschuss, II, #183. 


85 Note of the German government to the neutrals, Jan. 10, 1917; ibid., #122. 
Gerard to the secretary of state, Jan. 12, 1917; U.S. diplomatic correspondence with 
belligerent governments relating to neutral rights and duties. European War (Washington, 
1918), #4, pp. 314-15. 

8° Reply of the Allied governments to the note communicated by the U.S. ambassa- 
dor on Dec. 20, 1916; Great Britain, Parliament. Accounts and papers, 1917-1918, 
XXXIII, 759, Cd. 8468. 


87 Congressional record, Jan. 22, 1917, LIV, 1741. 
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message, being quite willing to abstain from participation in the 
settlement of territorial questions. The submarines were al- 
ready on their way, having been sent forth with appropriate in- 
structions on the 25th. The “peace without victory” formula, 
involving “theoretical’’ terms, did not especially appeal to the 
military men in Germany, accustomed to think in terms of 
strategically perfect boundaries. They were willing, however, 
that Bethmann Holiweg and Bernstorff should make one more 
attempt at negotiation, provided it did not interfere with the 
submarine campaign. Consequently, on January 29 the terms 
upon which Germany based the peace note of December 12 were 
sent to President Wilson.** They were delivered on the same day 
as the announcement that unrestricted submarine warfare would 
commence on February 1. The chancellor tried to counteract 
the bad effect of this news by stating that the German govern- 
ment would be willing to modify their plans if they could be 
certain that Wilson’s efforts would lead to an acceptable 
peace. 

Wilson’s reply was to break off diplomatic relations with 
Germany.” Relations with Austria-Hungary were maintained 
for some time in order to keep a door open for peace negotia- 
tions. Attempts were even made through the Austro-Hungarian 
government, which was not very much in sympathy with Ger- 
many’s submarine policy, to bring about a suspension of the 
U-boat campaign in order to permit the opening of peace nego- 
tiations. But none of these efforts met with success.*? The race 
between submarine warfare and peace efforts was over; the U- 


88 Bernstorff to the F.O., Jan. 27, 1917; Untersuchungsausschuss, II, #69. Ludendorff, 
Urkunden, pp. 341-43. House papers, II, 429-30. 

89 Holtzendorff to Zimmermann, Jan. 24, 1917; Untersuchungsausachuss, II, #134. 
Griinau to the F.O., Jan. 25, 1917; ibid., #1389. Bethmann Hollweg to Bernstorff, Jan. 
29, 1917; ibid., #72. Also I, 263; I, 725; Ludendorff, Urkunden, pp. 342-44; Bethmann 
Hollweg, op. cit., Il, App. 3, 274-76; House papers, II, 431-33. 

* The German ambassador to the secretary of state, Jan. 31, 1917; U.S. diplomatic 
correspondence with belligerent governments relating to neutral rights and duties, pp. 403-7. 

%! Secretary of state to the German ambassador, Feb. 3, 1917; ibid., pp. 407-9. 

® The account of the attempted negotiations through Austria-Hungary is presented 
in the Untersuchungsausschuss documents and in the House Papers, II. 
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boats were unleashed; and the United States was in the war, as 
an enemy of Germany.” 


% Foreign relations of the United States, 1917, supp.: the World War, published late 
in 1931 after the foregoing article was written and accepted for publication, sheds some 
additional light on the relations of the United States with Austria-Hungary in February 
and March, 1917, and the attempt of Wilson to use that country as a channel for peace 
negotiations. It seems that Count Adam Tarnowski was then in Washington as am- 
bassador-designate of Austria-Hungary, having been appointed by Emperor Charles 
shortly after his accession to the throne in November, 1916. He had not been officially 
received by the government of the United States when American-German diplomatic 
relations were severed. Thus he was left in an uncertain position, since it was not clear 
whether the United States would break off relations with the allies of Germany on 
account of the declaration of unrestricted submarine warfare. The American govern- 
ment tried to use this uncertainty as a means of separating Austria-Hungary from Ger- 
many, holding out the prospect of maintenance of relations and reception of Tarnowski 
if Austria-Hungary would declare that she had no intention of participating in the new 
submarine warfare. In spite of the private objections of the Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment to Germany’s submarine policies, no public separation could be obtained, and 
relations were definitely broken off by the United States on March 28. 

Meanwhile, the state department and Colonel House were in touch with Count 
Tarnowski. Conversations looking toward peace negotiations were commenced in Vi- 
enna between Penfield, the American ambassador, and Count Czernin, the Austro- 
Hungarian minister for foreign affairs. On instructions from Washington, Page con- 
sulted Lloyd George about the attitude that Great Britain would take toward a peace 
move originating in Austria. The matter was discussed several times after February 10, 
and by the 20th Lloyd George was ready to say that if the United States should formally 
submit a peace proposal to his government on behalf of Austria-Hungary it would be 
received formally and considered on its merits. He was quite willing to give assurance 
that Great Britain would not insist upon the separation of Hungary and Bohemia from 
Austria in a peace settlement. On February 22 Lansing instructed Penfield to discuss 
the matter with Czernin, letting him know that the United States would act secretly to 
obtain an early peace if Austria-Hungary so desired, and informing him that the Allied 
governments would not insist upon the separation of Hungary and Bohemia from 
Austria. 

Penfield reported five days later that he had discussed the project with Czernin, who 
had made the following conditions: first, that Austria-Hungary would negotiate only 
simultaneously with her allies; second, that he must have a guarantee that the Dual 
Monarchy would remain intact; and, third, that there must be a cessation of hostile 
nationalistic propaganda on the part of the neighbors of Austria~-Hungary. Penfield 
was instructed on March $ to continue the conversations, and ten days later he was able 
to transmit a memorandum from Czernin repeating his earlier declaration that he was 
disposed to enter upon negotiations looking toward a general peace but would do 
nothing for a separate peace. The conversations never got beyond this point and were 
brought to a close with the recall of Penfield on March 28. Tarnowski and the personnel 
of the Austro-Hungarian embassy left Washington at the same time. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE BULGARIAN 
REVOLUTIONARY CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE 


T IS often stated that the Bulgarian revolutionists had 
no plan whereby to carry out their aims in liberating the 
Bulgarian people from the Turkish yoke. In the national 

library at Sofia, however, is to be found a copy of the constitu- 
tion of the Bulgarian Revolutionary Central Committee in the 
Archives of the Renaissance (Arkhiva na Vuzradjdanieto) di- 
vision, folder (papka) no. 69-I.A., no. 9169. The document 
bears the statement that it was printed at Geneva, 1870, but 
this is misleading. The constitution was printed in Bucharest, 
Rumania, in 1872, but for the purpose of diverting the atten- 
tion of the Turkish authorities from the revolutionists in Ru- 
mania, and of protecting the Rumanian government from un- 
pleasant consequences, the place of printing and the year of 
publication was misrepresented. There were twenty-one dele- 
gates who worked out this constitution, seven of whom were 
from Bulgaria proper, and fourteen from various parts of 
Rumania. The seven from Bulgaria represented thirty-two 
secret local revolutionary organizations; the fourteen from 
Rumania represented thirteen organizations in Rumanian ter- 
ritory. The seven delegates had thirty-two votes; the fourteen 
had thirteen votes. The first meeting of the delegates took 
place on April 29, 1872, and the constitution was unanimously 
adopted on May 4 of the same year.' A translation of this con- 
stitution from the Bulgarian follows. 
VANGEL K. SUGAREFF 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE oF TEXAS 


1H. Stanev, Vasil Levski, his life and revolutionary activities (Sofia, 1923), pp. 131-39. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE BULGARIAN REVOLU- 
TIONARY CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


(Printed at Geneva, 1870) 


Motto: Witnovut Liserty Tuere Is No Lire— 
DEATH TO THE ENEMIES 


PROGRAM OF THE BULGARIAN REVOLUTIONARY 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


1. The Bulgarian Revolutionary Central Committee seeks to liber- 
ate Bulgaria through revolution, pacific and armed. The form of the 
future Bulgarian government will not be decided until Bulgarian 
liberty is attained. 

2. To attain that end, every means is legitimate—propaganda, 
press, arms, fire, death, etc. 

3. We, the Bulgarians, desire to live with all our neighbors in peace, 
especially with the Serbs and the Montenegrins, who have the same 
aspirations, and with the Rumanians, with whom our fate is closely 
interwoven; and we wish to establish with them a federation within 
our free countries. 

4. We desire that the land inhabited by the Bulgarians be governed 
in accordance with the customs and character of the Bulgarian people, 
and that the lands inhabited by Serbs, Montenegrins, Greeks, and 
Rumanians, be governed accordingly. 

5. Let every nation, like every individual, guard its liberty and 
govern itself according to its own free will. We wish nothing from 
others; neither do we desire to give to others what belongs to us. 

6. We make no pretenses to historical rights, that is why we leave 
it to the nation to unite with any nation of the federation—Serbs, 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, or the Greeks—consequently there is no 
question, so far as we are concerned, about national boundaries.’ 

7. We desire for ourselves a national, individual, and religious liber- 
ty—in other words, human rights; and we desire the same kind of 
liberty for our friends and neighbors. We do not seek to rule others; 
neither shall we permit others to rule us. 

8. We put among our enemies those Bulgarians, Chorbadjis,* who 
in any way menace our national ideal; and we shall persecute them 
at all times and all places. 


2 A marginal note in an unknown hand states that this section is not clear. 


3 Well-to-do Bulgarians. 
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9. We shall accept the Greeks as our friends and allies if they will 
renounce their old Panhellenic ideas and historical pretensions.‘ 

10. We do not revolt against the Turkish nation, but against the 
Turkish government and against those Turks who support and defend 
it. We consider all nations and nationalities who sympathize with 
our holy and honorable cause as friends, regardless of faith or nation- 
ality. 

ARTICLE I 
AIM 


Section 1. The Bulgarian Revolutionary Central Committee has 
such powers as are given to any temporary government. The commit- 
tee shall prepare and carry out the revolution with all possible means. 
In short, it has the following problems: (a) to spread among our peo- 
ple, through propaganda, ideas of revolt, this propaganda to be car- 
ried out through the local secret committees, the press, manifestations, 
proclamations, pamphlets, etc.;> (6) to supply everything needed to 
carry out the revolution, and to prepare the revolution materially, 
i.e., to plan the military part of it, to appoint the leaders (voivodas), 
to aid with every possible means the arming of the people, and to 
instruct the people in warfare, etc. 

Sec. 2. The Bulgarian Revolutionary Central Committee will have 
the power to negotiate agreements with other nations, neighbors, or 
others who sympathize with us. 


ARTICLE II 
THE ORGANIZATION OF THE GOVERNING COMMITTEE 


Sec. 1. Every local Bulgarian Revolutionary Committee, as well 
as the Bulgarian Revolutionary Central Committee, shall be made up 
of men of good character, i.e., patriotic, courageous, and capable of 
keeping secrets. 

Sec. 2. The Central Committee has no regular headquarters—it 
is everywhere and nowhere. That is why every member, wherever he 
may be, can represent the whole Central Committee if he has a letter 
of introduction. 

Sec. 3. For the carrying-out of the aim, the Central Committee 
shall have the right to organize local committees, which shall be gov- 
erned by the same rules as the Central Committee. 


* Marginal note: “‘Impossible—leave this section out.” 


5 Marginal note: “It is necessary to have a newspaper, organ of the Committee.” 
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Sec. 4. For the carrying-out of punishment for neglect of duty and 
violations by the local committees, the Central Committee shall have 
a secret police of faithful, daring, constant men. 

Src. 5. To facilitate the work of the Central and local committees, 
there shall be created a secret postal service, which shall be responsi- 
ble to the committee that creates it. The number of men in the postal 
service shall be determined by the needs. 


ARTICLE III 


THE GOVERNMENT 


Sec. 1. The local committees, as well as the Central Committee, 
are made up of the following members: (a) president, (b) secretary,® 
(c) treasurer, (d) and an unlimited number of members who shall 
divide their duties according to the ability of each member. 

Src. 2. The president of the Central Committee will be chosen by 
the majority votes of the regular delegates from the local committees. 
He shall have the power to appoint the other members of the Central 
Committee. 

Src. 3. The local committees shall appoint a commission which 
shall supervise the work of the Central Committee. If it becomes 
necessary, the commission or other accredited men from the local com- 
mittees shall elect a new president, who shall take up the duties of 
the preceding president. 

Src. 4. The members of the secret police shall be chosen by the 
Central Committee. The number of the secret police is not fixed. 

Sec. 5. Every local committee shall have the necessary number of 
secret police according to Article II, Section 4. 


ARTICLE IV 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT AND OF 
EVERY REVOLUTIONARY WORKER 
IN GENERAL 

Sec. 1. The Central Committee shall negotiate with the leaders of 
other nations regarding our national aims. It will borrow money in 
the name of the Bulgarian nation; it shall have the power to negotiate 
for alliances—in short, it shall do everything for the success of our 
national liberation. 


6 The word “vice-president” has been scratched out and the word “secretary” 
written in its place in pencil. 
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Szc. 2. The Central Committee, after the revolution, shall give an 
account of all the donations received. Every member of this com- 
mittee is responsible, not only individually, but for the other members 
also. The president is more responsible because he has the power to 
choose the other members according to Art. III, Sec. 2. 

Sec. 3. The presidents of the Central and local committees shall 
have the power to call a special meeting when it is necessary. 

Sec. 4. The president shall see that the vice-president, treasurer, 
and other members perform their duties. 

Sec. 5. The vice-presidents are to help the presidents.’ 

Src. 6. The treasurer of the Central Committee shall receive the 
funds from the local committees and from other sources, and shall 
give receipts under number. He shall keep record of them in the 
treasury book and inform the Committee about them so that a record 
may be kept of them in the main Committee book. 

Sec. 7. The treasurer of the Central Committee shall pay all the 
bills, but only with the Committee’s consent. Every decision to spend 
money must be in writing. 

Sec. 8. The treasurer of every local committee shall collect money 
from the members and other interested people, for which he shall give 
them a receipt for the amount given. That money shall be given to 
the head treasurer only on the order of the Central Committee. 

Src. 9. Every local committee shall endeavor to prepare the people 
for a revolt, according to Art. I, Sec. 1, making special efforts to col- 
lect the money necessary for the support of the Committee’s needs be- 
fore and after the revolution. 

Sec. 10. The local committees are required to inform the Central 
Committee (a) how many villages there are in their districts; (b) how 
many people in each village, their nationality, and how many of each 
nationality; (c) how many available men are able to bear arms, and 
how many are ready to answer the first call; (2) how much ammuni- 
tion there is, and of what kind; (e) of the identity of persons in the dis- 
trict capable of leadership; (f) of the quantities available of grain, 
barley, hay, straw, and other necessities for men and beasts; (g) the 
number of available cows, horses, sheep, goats, etc.; (h) the number of 
available stables and their capacities. 

Sec. 11. No local committee is to negotiate with leaders of other 
nations in regard to our national aim, unless authorized by the Cen- 
tral Committee which has the power according to Art. IV, Sec. 1. 


7 This section is scratched out. 
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Src. 12. Every member, in the event of changing residence from 
the village or the town in which he lives, must notify the committee of 
which he is a member. 

Sec. 18. Every member of the Revolutionary Committee must 
keep absolutely secret the faith entrusted to him. He must not tell, 
nor joke about, matters secret, to his sweetheart, wife, children, or 
anybody else who might betray the secret. Only to those who can 
keep the secret may he tell anything, and that only when he finds out 
that they too wish to share happiness and sorrow in the field of battle 
with him by becoming a member of the revolutionary movement with 
the permission of the committee having jurisdiction. 

Src. 14. If,any one of the revolutionists is in danger, all members 
are obligated to help him when he shows the sign. 

Sec. 15. If some unknown person comes and demands, in the name 
of the Central Committee, that there be a revolt, or anything to that 
effect, even if he has the sign (which might have been stolen or taken 
by force of arms), any member, whoever he may be, is required im- 
mediately to notify the Central Committee; and the guilty person will 
be traced and executed by the secret police. 

Src. 16. Should the secret sign fall into the enemies’ hands, any 
member, learning the fact, is required to notify the members of his 
committee at once. 

Sec. 17. If any one of the members finds out that our enemies are 
planning anything against us, he must at once tell the Central Com- 
mittee about it, and if he can, the local committee also. 

Sec. 18. The secret police are empowered to (a) watch the doings 
of the revolutionary workers in the cities and report to the Central 
Committee; (b) find out and assure themselves of the accuracy and 
the faithfulness of the secret postal service; (c) spy upon the Turkish 
spies; follow, step by step, the doings of the Turkish police; and report 
everything to the Central Committee; (d) see that the orders of the 
Central Committee are carried out, i.e., punish the culprits. 

The decisions of the Central Committee shall be communicated to 
the secret police through one person whom the Central Committee 
shall appoint. This person shall be called the “chief of police.” 

Src. 19. The members of the secret postal service should be men 
who can keep quiet and are courageous. They are required to carry 
letters, or verbal orders and decisions, the latter accurately and literal- 
ly, without any addition of their own. They must not forget any of the 
orders given to them. 
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Src. 20. The leaders (voivodas) are obligated to (a) study the mili- 
tary positions in Bulgaria; (b) select and designate points for defense 
and make the necessary plans for their fortification; (c) designate the 
lines of operation and communication; (d) make a plan for the revolu- 
tion; (e) prepare the necessary military law; and (f) finally raise the 
national flag and proclaim national liberty. 

Src. 21. Every member who takes part in the liberation of Bulgaria 
is required to think and study well the contents of this constitution. 


ARTICLE V 
MEANS FOR THE REVOLUTION 


Sec. 1. The Central Committee shall procure money (a) by secur- 
ing loans, wherever it can find them, in the name of Bulgaria, (b) by 
receiving the collected donations from the local committees, and (c) 
by any other means which receive the consent of the local committees. 


ARTICLE VI 
PEOPLE 
Sec. 1. The Central Committee will be directly in charge of the 
regular revolutionists, the leaders, members of the secret police, and 
the new recruits. It will make arrangements with the local committees 
about the people in general. 
ARTICLE VII 
AMMUNITION AND OTHER MILITARY NEEDS 
Sec. 1. The Central Committee takes the responsibility of arming 
those members of the local committees who are capable of bearing 


arms. 
Sec. 2. The amunition which the Central Committee shall supply 


should be inspected by persons informed about arms. 


ARTICLE VIII 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
REVOLUTIONARY ORGANIZATION 
Sec. 1. Every member of the Central or the local committee must 


take an oath. 

Sec. 2. New members must be recommended by some of the known 
revolutionists. 

Sec. 3. The prospective member must furnish the following infor- 
mation: his indentity, the location and nature of his business, and his 
opinions of the organization; description of his features, and other 
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physical characteristics. The applicant must wait until the Central 
Committee replies. 

Sec. 4. If an outsider, having credentials, desires to communicate 
with the Central Committee, the secret police must interview him 
first. In the meantime the Committee must learn by correspondence 
or by word of mouth from the man himself the purpose of his mission. 
If the Committee is satisfied that he is an honorable man, it shall 
enter into negotiation with him through one man whom the Commit- 
tee shall appoint. 

Src. 5. The leaders (voivodas) are accepted according to the require- 
ments of Art. VIII, Secs. 2, 3, and 4, with the following additions: 
when an independent voivoda’ wants to be received into the organiza- 
tion, he must take an examination on military matters before a com- 
mission appointed by the Central Committee. If he passes the exami- 
nation, he will be appointed. Without examination, no voivoda is 
accepted. 

ARTICLE IX 


PUNISHMENTS 


Sec. 1. Capital punishment shall be performed secretly; if neces- 
sary, such punishment may be inflicted in broad daylight. 

Src. 2. Punishments shall be carried out by those members who 
have been chosen by lot. 

Src. 3. The convictions and executions shall be carried out only 
by orders from the Central Committee. 

Src. 4. Treachery on the part of any member of the revolutionary 
workers shall be punishable by death. 

Sec. 5. If any influential Bulgarian, voivada, or ordinary individual, 
bribed by a foreign government, tries to interfere with our work by 
any means whatsoever, he shall be considered an enemy of our father- 
land and shall be punished by death. 

Sec. 6. If anyone dishonors our nation, i.e., becomes a traitor to 
another nation struggling like ourselves, such will be considered an 
enemy to our fatherland and shall be punished by death. 

Sec. 7. If anyone disobeys the Central Committee and tries to start 
a revolt, he shall be warned once; and if he still persists in carrying out 
his plans, he shall be punished by death. 


8 There were many independent voivodas who were not members of the organization. 
They, too, worked for the liberation of Bulgaria, but were not organized. Some of 
them were supported by the neighboring states for the purpose of agitating against the 
Turkish government. 
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Sec. 8. If anyone of the secret police refuses to carry out the orders 
of the Central Committee, he shall be punished by death. 

Sec. 9. If anyone of the workers, such as president or others, mis- 
uses the power of his office, he shall be deprived of his position; on sec- 
; ond offense, he shall be forced to resign [as a member] and acknowl- 
edge his guilt in a written form to the Committee. If he becomes 
' revengeful afterward, he shall be punished by death. 

‘ Sec. 10. If any member of the secret postal service, or anyone else, 
j opens or destroys a letter of the Committee, he shall be punished by 
death. 

Suc. 11. If any treasurer gives any money without order from the 
Committee, or if he takes the smallest sum of the money entrusted 
to him, he shall be punished by death. 
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| NECESSARY PROCLAMATION 


The Central Revolutionary Bulgarian Committee, in the name of 
| all those who chose it, accredited it, empowered it, confident in the 
E secret police and its arms, proclaims: 

4 I. Only the Central Bulgarian Revolutionary Committee has the 
€ right to give the signal for a general national revolt. No one else is so 
ig authorized. 

II. No one of the voivodas or the notables has right to represent 
[us] before other nations, or negotiate treaties, without the knowledge 
of the Central Committee. 

III. No one has the right to represent any revolutionary committee 
without the knowledge of the Central Committee. 


REMARKS 


This constitution was drawn up and ratified, by the unanimous vote 
of the accredited delegates of the local Bulgarian revolutionary com- 
mittees, and will last until the beginning of the revolution, when, with 
the unanimous consent of the Central Committee and the local com- 
mittees, it shall be changed as needed. When the revolution begins, 
the Bulgarian Central Committee shall call deputies from all the local 
. committees to arrange another government. Then, finally, the power 
of this constitution ends, and for it, is substituted another military 
) law, which the voivodas, with the consent of the Central Committee, 
shall work out according to the circumstances. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ARTICLE 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY?! 


HE history of eighteenth-century England contained in current books 
was sketched in the nineteenth century and has been modified only in 
details by later scholars. But men in the nineteenth century had a dis- 
torted view of their predecessors, similar to that which vitiates the judgments 
pronounced on the age of Victoria by sophisticated youths in the passing 
generation. Men in the nineteenth century, busy changing the social fabric 
inherited from the eighteenth, inevitably disapproved of that which they 
were trying to uproot. The process of change involved propaganda against 
the preceding régime. Books quoted, leaders apotheosized, traditions cher- 
ished from the previous generations, were those ministering to the causes of 
the new day. 

Thus arose a legend of the eighteenth century as a time of inefficient 
government by corrupt governors, of a lifeless church administered by a 
shameless clergy, of a futile policy which wasted treasure in aimless wars, of 
a barren rationalism which discouraged imagination and hindered literature, 
of an unsound economic system which obstructed the growth of industry and 
culminated in the disruption of the empire. The total impression was of 
failure, unfruitfulness, and maladjustment. 

There were seeds of hope, to be sure: the beginnings of the agitation for 
parliamentary reform, the evangelical movement ia the church, the early 
stages of what came to be misunderstood and glorified as the industrial revo- 
lution, and such precursors of the new freedom as Bentham and Adam Smith. 
A few men, e.g., the Pitts, Burke, John Wesley, and Wilberforce, became 
heroes after a fashion, their canonization being in marked contrast to un- 
favorable verdicts on other leaders in church and state and most of their 
works. The first two Georges were allotted some credit for the development 
of a cabinet responsible to parliament due to their abstaining from the par- 
ticipation in the government customary for their predecessors. 


1 This article is the revised form of a paper read at the Boston meeting of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association in 1930. Reference may also be made to Clyde L. Grose, 
“Thirty years’ study of a formerly neglected century of British history, 1660-1760,” 
Journal of modern history, IL (1930), 448-71. Though the two articles differ in scope 
and purpose, most of the titles cited by him are omitted here. In cases where the place 
of publication is not indicated, London is to be understood. 
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This curious picture of the eighteenth century, admirable as a background 
for magnifying the achievements of the nineteenth, is so deeply rooted in 
literature and so firmly imbedded in textbooks that it has almost the sanctity 
of inspired scripture. To call it in question seems vain when we consider that 
to substitute for it one reflecting more the spirit of what took place will entail 
labor and pains out of proportion to any benefits likely to accrue. Would the 
world be served better by a twentieth-century view of the eighteenth than it 
is by that evolved in the nineteenth? 

But students tempted by the thought of setting history straight will find 
few periods so inviting as the eighteenth century. We are far enough away 
from it to avoid some of the prejudices and preconceptions natural for those 
closer at hand.. Meanwhile, changes have occurred in society sufficiently 
extensive to make us aware that we have to deal with conditions different 
from those we face at present, but the scene is near enough akin to that with 
which we have had experience to enable us to think some of its thoughts and 
revive some of its feelings without losing a sense of reality. To facilitate our 
work, the men who dominated England in the eighteenth century left relics 
and records in a volume exceeding that of any previous time, but not so large 
as to make their use impracticable. 

It is worth noting that writers in the eighteenth century undertook to tell 
the story of their own time. They were impressed by the rivalries of political 
leaders and factions, the growth of trade, the wars fought and the circum- 
stances which caused them, the social changes taking place, and the empire 
which seemed to flourish and then to decline. Perhaps the history they wrote 
was better calculated to provide ammunition for journalists, to supply an 
immediate market, to satisfy a momentary curiosity concerning a war or a 
king just deceased, or to inspire pride in the nation than to tell an unvarnished 
tale. But it is worth reading still. It reveals what seemed to be true and im- 
portant to discerning contemporaries as well as some things overlooked by 
later historians too deeply immersed in manuscript sources. James Ralph, for 
example, one of the ablest of the journalist historians who were a type in the 
century, saw a point missed by some later periodizers. Wishing to write the 
history of the reigns of Anne and the first two Georges, he found it imperative 
to begin as early as 1688, if not 1660. After traversing two thick folios he 
searcely reached the subject of his first interest, but one wishing to under- 
stand the first half of the eighteenth century does well to follow Ralph's 
example; it is still worth while to read his books.” 

2 The history of England during the reigns of King William, Queen Anne, and King 
George I, with an introductory review of the reigns of the royal brothers, Charles and James, 
in which are to be found the seeds of the revolution (2 vols.; 1744-46). This book was part 
of Ralph’s services in behalf of the party of Frederick, Prince of Wales. Preceding it 
were two less historical and more partisan works: A critical history of the administration 
of Sir Robert Walpole (1743) and Of the use and abuse of parliaments in two historical 
discourses (2 vols.; 1744). Ralph was in part replying to Burnet and to John Oldmixon’s 
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Before the end of the century, there began to appear both the materials 
and the point of view for constructing the nineteenth-century legend. Mac- 
pherson’s dubious papers, published to buttress his history in North’s ad- 
ministration shortly after Bute’s régime,* were followed by the invaluable if 
pedestrian volumes of Archdeacon Coxe.‘ Apostles of parliamentary reform 
had already assembled facts and assertions which were to be marshaled in 
support of the plea that much was wrong with the legislative body that 
ought to be made right.5 The loss of the colonies and the inconclusiveness of 
the first phase of the next war with France encouraged the thought that the 


histories. Like many of his contemporaries, he borrowed from the then standard work 
of Rapin de Thoyras, translated into English and continued to the accession of George 
II by Tindal (28 vols.; 1726-47). Later in the century readers liked better Hume’s 
briefer work with Smollett’s “Continuation.” Smollett in his final chapter (V, 381 
[1790]), distinguished among the historians of the century “the copious Guthrie, 
the circumstantial Ralph, the laborious Carte, the learned and elegant Robertson, and 
above all the ingenious, penetrating, and comprehensive Hume.” But the editor of the 
edition quoted had discovered, after a generation, ‘so many changes, that what was 
sound sense then is now totally deranged; even facts themselves have become changed”’ 
(Vol. I, advertisement). Histories illustrating the types mentioned are John Andrews, 
History of the war with America, France, Spain, and Holland, commencing in 1775 and 
ending in 1783 (4 vols.; 1785-86); Edward Barnes, History of the wars of the French 
revolution from the breaking out of the war in 1792 to the restoration of a general peace in 
1815 (2 vols.; 1817); Hewson Clarke, The history of the war from the commencement of 
the French revolution to the present (3 vols.; 1816); Charles Coote, History of England 
from the peace of 1783 to the treaty concluded at Amiens in 1802 (1803); John Entick, 
The general history of the late war (5 vols.; 1763-65); Thomas Mortimer, A new history 
of England from the earliest accounts of Britain to the restoration of peace at Versailles in 
1763 (8 vols.; 1764-66); David Ramsay, Military memoirs of Great Britain in a history 
of the war, 1755-1763 (i779); C. Stedman, The history of the origin and progress of the 
American war (2 vols.; 1794). 

’ James Macpherson, The history of Great Britain from the revolution to the accession 
of the house of Hanover (2 vols.; 1775); Original papers containing the secret history of 
Great Britain (2 vols.; 1775). Cf. articles cited by Godfrey Davies, Bibliography of 
British history, Stuart period (Oxford, 1928), p. 11. 

4 William Coxe, Memoirs of the life and administration of Sir Robert Walpole (3 vols.; 
1798); Memoirs of Horatio, Lord Walpole (2 vols.; 1808); Memoirs of John, Duke of 
Marlborough (3 vols.; 1818-19); Private and original correspondence of Charles Talbot, 
Duke of Shrewsbury (1821); Administration of Henry Pelham (1829). 


5 The chief storehouse of ammunition for the reformers was Janes Burgh, Political 
disquisitions, or an inquiry into public errors, defects, and abuses (8 vols.; 1774). See 
further T. H. B. Oldfield, The representative history of Great Britain and Ireland (6 vols.; 
1816), preceded by An entire and complete history, political and personal, of the boroughs 
of Great Britain (2 vols.; 1794). Edward Porritt, The unreformed house of commons (2 
vols.; Cambridge, 1903) digested his facts better, but his title implies the same point 
of view in a later scholar. 
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few leaders who had succeeded against the national enemy in the previous 
generation were the greater men. The verdicts reached in consequence tended 
to discredit opponents of the leaders thus praised. 

In the generation of the first notable successes of the movement for par- 
liamentary and other reforms, such men as Brougham, Lord John Russell, 
and Lord Holland retailed the gossip and interspersed the papers of eight- 
eenth-century characters with comment reflecting more their own moods 
than those of the men with whom they dealt. Selections from the family 
archives of important figures began to be published and to inspire articles in 
the reviews. Horace Walpole’s posthumous, jaundiced histories appeared dis- 
guised as contemporary evidence and helped to warp the minds even of those 
who recognized his prejudices. His quotable phrases did their deadly work in 
subsequent books in spite of the disapproving authors who admitted them.’ 

In the midst of all this, Lord Stanhope, fortified by a wealth of family 
papers, wrote works which together are still the most substantial full-length 
history of the period. Relatives and connections suffered little at his hands, 
since he had materials to elaborate and justify their conduct. If rivals of his 
kin tended to lose credit, it was not from his wish to do them wrong. Perhaps 
he damaged the truth more on that account.’ 

Macaulay in his famous essays, Thackeray, and John Richard Green co- 
operated to reduce these comments on the eighteenth century to their lowest 
terms, making them part of the common knowledge of the literate in all 
classes. When Lecky, perhaps the ablest man who has treated the period, 

® Henry Peter, Lord Brougham, Historical sketches of statesmen who flourished in the 
time of George III (3 vols.; 1839-45); Lives of philosophers of the time of George III 
(1845); Lives of men of letters of the time of George III (1846); Lord John Russell, Me- 
morials and correspondence of Charles James For (4 vols.; 1853-57); Correspondence of 
John, fourth Duke of Bedford (3 vols.; 1842-46); Life and times of Charles James Fox 
(3 vols.; 1859-67); Henry Richard Vassall Fox, Lord Holland, Memoirs of the Whig 
party during my time (2 vols.; 1852); see also W. J. Smith, The Grenville papers (4 vols.; 
1852-53); George Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Albemarle, Memoirs of the Marquis of 
Rockingham (2 vols.; 1852-53); Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham (4 
vols.; 1838-40); Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, Memoirs of the court and cabinets 
of George III (4 vols.; 1853-55); Charles William, Earl Fitzwilliam, Correspondence of 
the right honourable Edmund Burke (4 vols.; 1834). 

7 Memoirs of the reign of King George II (3 vols.; 1843); Memoirs of the reign of 
George III (4 vols.; 1845); Journal of the reign of George III, 1771-1783 (2 vols.; 
1859). Cf. Carl Becker, “Horace Walpole’s memoirs of the reign of George III,” 
American historical review, XVI (1911), 255-72, 496-507. 

8 Philip Henry, Earl Stanhope, History of the War of Succession in Spain (1832); 
History of England from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713-1783 (7 
vols.; 1836); Life of the right honourable William Pitt (4 vols.; 1861-62); History of 
England comprising the reign of Queen Anne until the Peace of Utrecht (1870). 

*T. B. Macaulay, Critical and historical essays (3 vols.; 1847), especially those on 
Sir William Temple, Clive, Hastings, Lord Holland, the War of Succession in Spain, 
Horace Walpolé;.Chatham, etc.; W. M. Thackeray, The four Georges (1861); John 
Richard Green, Short history of the English people (1873). 
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came to publish, he stipulated that, while he dealt with some of the same 
events as Stanhope, they had different “plans,” different “‘objects,”’ and 
emphasized a different class of “facts”; thus their books could “hardly . . . . 
come into any real competition.” Lecky and Sir Leslie Stephen almost com- 
pleted the picture which the nineteenth century drew of the eighteenth. 
These two rationalists tended to select for study and emphasis men who had 
thoughts and attitudes akin to their own, to explain events as due to causes 
which would have moved themselves.’® If Lecky felt obliged in the course 
of his history to describe achievements attributed to John Wesley, he did 
little more than accept as fact the story retailed by sympathetic writers who 
took for granted the unusual evils of the time and Wesley’s leadership in 
making things better." 

Sir John Seeley’s exposition of a new imperialism gave the final touches to 
this picture. He began earlier than Stanhope, but neither Yorktown nor the 
Treaty of Amiens was a suitable act to close his drama.'? He pushed the close 
of the century forward in order to include Trafalgar and Waterloo. Later 
writers, with the noteworthy exception of the editors of the Political history, 
have tended to leave the date as he placed it." 

But another type of historian had already appeared with a new formula, 
a pedagogical catch phrase, tending to hinder thought in considering an im- 
portant group of facts. After Toynbee suggested that there had been an 
“industrial revolution,” students began to see effects as causes and to paint 
the havoc wrought by machinery in upsetting the earlier society. Now 
machinery upset nothing until men began to use it as they were able to find 
markets for goods which they were thereby able to produce in larger quanti- 
ties. But machines assembled in factories were visible to eyes that did not 

10 W. E. H. Lecky, History of England in the eighteenth century (8 vols.; 1878); Sir 


Leslie Stephen, History of English thought in the eighteenth century (2 vols.; 1876); see 
also his English literature and society in the eighteenth century (1904). 


4 Such as Luke Tyerman, The life and times of the reverend Samuel Wesley (1866); 
The life and times of the reverend John Wesley (3 vols.; 1870-71); The Ozford Methodists 
(1873); The life of the reverend George Whitefield (1876). See Lecky, op. cit., II, 549-642. 

2 The expansion of England (1883). 

187. S. Leadam, History of England, 1702-1760 (1909); William Hunt, History of 
England, 1760-1801 (1905). Cf. C. Grant Robertson, England under the Hanoverians, 
1714-1815 (1911); Simon MacCoby, Eighteenth century England, being a short history 
of English politics and society from the revolution to Waterloo (1931). W. L. Mathieson, 
England in transition, 1789-1832 (1920), is a' wholesome departure from the conven- 
tional periodizing. G. M. Trevelyan, British history in the nineteenth century (1922), 
begins with 1782. Marcus R. P. Dorman, History of the British empire in the nineteenth 
century (2 vols.; 1902-4) begins with 1793; this work was planned on an extensive 
scale, but not completed beyond these two volumes. 


4 Arnold Toynbee, Lectures on the industrial revolution of the eighteenth century in 
England (1884). Cf. H. L. Beales, “The industrial revolution” (“Historical revision,” 
No. L), History, XIV (1929), 125-29; E. Lipson, “England in the age of mercantilism,” 
Journal of economic and business history, IV (1932), 691-707. 
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discern the subtle forces which multiplied human wants and thus increased 
the volume of commerce. At any rate, historians turned from the phenomenal 
growth of trade in the eighteenth century, which still challenges explanation, 
to the much easier task of describing the expansion of industry and the obvious 
social changes which followed. 

Writers on the American Revolution and the later war with France had 
set the fashion of beginning with the accession of George III, though Massey 
and Green preferred the fall of Walpole as a point of division.!® Students of 
the “industrial revolution” and its fruits fixed approximately the same date of 
beginning. Consequently we have elaborate bibliographies and books and 
numerous articles in which it is assumed that the middle of the eighteenth 
century marked the end of one epoch and the beginning of another.’* The 
generation after 1715 has thus been neglected. 

More recently the American Revolution has been restudied on both sides 
of the Atlantic, some British authors outdoing Americans in defending the 


4 William Massey, A history of England during the reign of George III (4 vols.; 1855). 
See also John Adolphus, History of England from the accession of King George III to the 
conclusion of the peace, 1783 (3 vols.; 1810); William Belsham, Memoirs of the reign of 
George III to the session of parliament ending A.D. 1793 [continued to 1799 by the editor 
of this edition] (6 vols.; 1801); Robert Bisset, History of the reign of George III to which 
ts prefixed a view of the progressive improvement of England in prosperity and strength to 
the accession of his majesty (1st ed., 1803; 2d ed., continued to the end of the reign; 
6 vols.; 1820); Edward Holt, Public and domestic life of his most gracious majesty George 
III (2 vols.; 1820); William Green, Annals of George III from his majesty’s accession to 
the throne to the unparalleled victory of Trafalgar in 1805 (2 vols.; 1808); William Jones, 
History of England during the reign of George III, being a continuation of Hume and 
Smollett (3 vols.; 1828); Robert MacFarlane, History of the reign of George III... . 
to 1770 (1770); History of the second ten years of George III (1783); History of the reign 
of George III from .... 1780 to... . 1790 (1794); George Robertson, History of the 
reign of George III from his accession to the present time (1816); Robert Scott, History of 
England during the reign of George III compiled from authentic documents (4 vols.; 
1820-21). 

16 Judith Blow Williams, Guide to printed materials for English social and economic 
history, 1750-1850 (2 vols.; New York, 1926); Witt Bowden, Rise of the great manu- 
facturers in England, 1760-1790 (Allentown, Penn., 1919); Industrial society in England 
toward the end of the eighteenth century (New York, 1925); J. L. Hammond, “The move- 
ment of population during the industrial revolution,” History, XII (1927), 146-48; 
J. L. and Barbara Hammond, Village labourer, 1760-1832 (1911); Town labourer, 1760- 
1832 (1917); Skilled labourer, 1760-1832 (1920); Hubert Heaton, The Yorkshire woolen 
and worsted industries from the earliest times to the industrial revolution (Oxford, 1920); 
“Benjamin Gott and the industrial revolution in Yorkshire,’ Econ. hist. rev., II 
(1931), 45-66; Paul Mantoux, La révolution industrielle au XVII® siécle, essai sur les 
commencements de la grande industrie moderne en Angleterre (Paris, 1906; rev. ed., trans. 
M. Vernon, 1928); Ivey Pinchbeck, Women workers and the industrial revolution, 1750- 
1850 (1930); George Unwin, Arthur Hulme, and George Taylor, Samuel Oldknow and 
the Arkwrights, the industrial revolution at Stockport and Marple (1924). 
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Patriots; more Americans tending to justify the British view or at least to 
explain it with a sympathy it does not always merit. Others have devoted 
themselves to colonial history, tracing the course of trade and empire or pro- 
ducing treatises on the administrative machinery in England with which 
colonials had to deal. A defect in this work, most of it excellent and useful, 
is the absence of an awareness of the political atmosphere which frequently 
conditioned the behavior of the commercial and administrative groups.” 


17 Sir George O. Trevelyan, The American Revolution (7 vols.; 1899-1914); C. H. 
Van Tyne, The Loyalists and the American Revolution (New York, 1902); The American 
Revolution, 1776-1783 (New York, 1905); The causes of the War of Independence 
(Boston, 1922); “‘French aid before the alliance of 1778,”’ Amer. hist. rev., XX XI (1925), 
20-40; England and America, rivals in the American Revolution (Cambridge, 1927); The 
War of Independence, American phase (Boston, 1929). See especially Cambridge history 
of the British empire (Vol. I, Cambridge, 1929); also C. M. Andrews, “American 
colonial history, 1690-1750,” Annual report of the American Historical Association, 1898, 
pp. 49-60; “Colonial commerce,” Amer. hist. rev., XX (1914), 43-63; “Anglo-French 
commercial rivalry,”’ Amer. hist. rev., XX (1915), 589-56, 761-80; Henry Belcher, The 
first American civil war (2 vols.; 1911); G. L. Beer, Commercial policy of England toward 
the American colonies (New York, 1893); British colonial policy, 1754-1765 (New York, 
1907); H. C. Bell, “British commercial policy in the West Indies, 1783-1793,” English 
historical review, XXXI (1916), 429-41; Beverly Bond, The quit rent system in the 
American colonies (New Haven, 1919); A. G. Bradley, The fight with France for North 
America (1902); Clarence E. Carter, Great Britain and the Illinois country (Washington, 
1910); Verner W. Crane, The southern frontier, 1670-1732 (Durham, N.C., 1928); A. L. 
Cross, The Anglican episcopate and the American colonies (Cambridge, Mass., 1902); 
H. E. Egerton, Short history of British colonial policy (1897); “System of British colonial 
administration of Crown colonies in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,” Transac- 
tions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th ser., I (1918), 190-217; Causes and character of 
the American Revolution (Oxford, 1923); E. B. Greene, The provincial governor in the 
English colonies of North America (Cambridge, Mass., 1898); “The Anglican outlook on 
the American colonies in the early eighteenth century,” Amer. hist. rev., XX (1914), 
64-85; Hubert Hall, “Chatham’s colonial policy,” Amer. hist. rev., V (1900), 659-75; 
G. B. Hertz [Hurst], The old colonial system (Manchester, 1905); British imperialism 
in the eighteenth century (1908); J. K. Hosmer, Life of Thomas Hutchinson (1896); Kate 
Hotblack, Chatham’s colonial policy (1917); A. B. Keith, Constitutional history of the 
first British empire (1930); L. W. Labaree, Royal government in America, a study of the 
British colonial system before 1783 (New Haven, 1930); Eleanor L. Lord, Industrial 
experiments in the British colonies of North America (Baltimore, 1898); E. I. McCormac, 
Colonial opposition to the imperial authority during the French and Indian War (Berkeley, 
Calif., 1911); Mary A. M. Marks, England and America, 1763-1783 (2 vols.; 1907); 
E. C. Martin, The British West African settlements, 1750-1821 (1927); H. L. Osgood, 
The American colonies in the eighteenth century (4 vols.; New York, 1924-25); L. M. 
Penson, The colonial agents in the British West Indies (1924); Frank W. Pitman, The 
development of the British West Indies, 1700-1763 (New Haven, 1917); L. J. Ragatz, 
The fall of the planter class in the British Caribbean, 1763-1833 (New York, 1928); St. 
George L. Sioussat, “Virginia and the English commercial system,” Amer. hist. assoc. 
rept. 1905, pp. 71-97; W. T. Root, The relations of Pennsylvania with the British govern- 
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Perhaps some of the work remaining to be done on the eighteenth century 
is already clear. To be specific, in thinking of the century as a whole it might 
be as well to begin at its beginning and end at its close if for no better reason 
than to fill in the gaps left by habitually using 1714, 1760, and 1815 as divid- 
ing points. Divisions of time are arbitrary at best, but the calendar marked a 
unity for the eighteenth century in England attributable to few other periods 
of similar length. It began with William’s crowning achievement and the 
accession of Anne, with the Act of Settlement and the formation of the Grand 
Alliance, with the Kentish Petition and the publication of the first daily 
newspaper. A prescient contemporary wrote at the close of 1701: 

The commencing Century is so far from promising less than the Preceding, that it 
seems as if designed to outdoe it in Events and Revolutions. If we may judge of the 
Future by the Past, within the Space of a Twelvemonth, what is there of Wonderful 
that we may not expect? There needs no more than to cast but one Glance of an Eye 
upon the present Position of Europe to see that there is no Revolution which we may 
not have Reason to fear, or Cause to flatter our Hopes withal.'® 


The end of the chronological century is a convenient place to close, bringing 
the fall of Pitt’s first administration, the union with Ireland, and the cessation 
of the war by the Treaty of Amiens. What followed is logically a part of the 
nineteenth century unless we share Seeley’s feeling that an imperial drama 
should have a triumphant climax. 

A persistent and continuous thread running through the hundred years 
thus marked was the rivalry for power among the leaders and articulate 
groups in the ruling class. Before the story of this rivalry, which is the essence 
of political history, can be told at length, it needs to be studied by episodes in 
the manner of Feiling and Morgan for earlier decades and of Torrens, Win- 
stanley, and Namier for later periods.'* Namier’s books are the best published 
thus far. Before tracing the rivalry among the leaders, he undertook the 


ment, 1696-1765 (Philadelphia, 1912); E. B. Russell, The review of American colonial 
legislation by the king in council (New York, 1915); A. M. Schlesinger, The colonial 
merchants and the American Revolution, 1763-1776 (New York, 1918); J. H. Smith, 
Our struggle for the fourteenth colony, Canada and the American Revolution (New York, 
1907); G. A. Washburne, Imperial control of the administration of justice in the thirteen 
colonies (New York, 1923); Agnes M. Whitson, The constitutional development of Jamaica 
(Manchester, 1929). 

18 Present State of Europe, X11 (January, 1702), 3. 

9 Keith Feiling, History of the Tory party, 1640-1714 (Oxford, 1924); W. T. Morgan, 
English political parties and leaders in the reign of Queen Anne, 1702-1710 (New Haven, 
1920); W. M. Torrens, History of cabinets from the union with Scotland to the acquisition 
of Canada and Bengal (2 vols.; 1894); D. A. Winstanley, “George III and his first 
cabinet,” Eng. hist. rev., XVII (1902), 678-91; Personal and party government (Cam- 
bridge, 1910); Lord Chatham and the Whig opposition (Cambridge, 1912); L. B. Namier, 
The structure of politics at the accession of George III (2 vols.; 1929); England in the age 
of the American Revolution (1930); “Brice Fisher M.P., a mid-eighteenth century 
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essential preliminary step of describing the political society in which they 
flourished. 

A serious weakness in his work, so carefully done in many respects, is his 
failure to make adequate use of the newspapers, periodicals, and pamphlets 
which the rival politicians and their lieutenants used in their struggles with 
each other. He recognizes that parliamentary elections seldom decided ques- 
tions of importance in the eighteenth century. Nevertheless, the actions of 
politicians were in a considerable degree determined by the emotional at- 
mosphere of the time. Leaders habitually strove to win and keep the favor 
of the multitude, especially in centers of population, and were profoundly 
influenced by their success or failure in this undertaking. In fact, owing to 
the inadequacy of the police, it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that popular 
feeling intimidated politicians more before the mass of the people was en- 
franchised than afterward. 

The lack of adequate treatment of this phase of history, and the consistent 
failure of historians to use with discrimination the materials from which it 
should be derived, suggests a preliminary field for study. The few books pub- 
lished on the press are for the most part either excursions by literary his- 
torians or mere annals. Though newspapers, periodicals, and pamphlets were 
among the most effective political weapons used in the eighteenth century, 
these ephemera were still in an experimental stage, varying from decade to 
decade, sometimes from year to year.” 


merchant and his connexions,”” Eng. hist. rev., XLIII (1927), 514-32. See also C. W. 
Alvord, The Mississippi valley in British politics (2 vols.; Cleveland, 1917); Witt 
Bowden, “The influence of the manufacturers on some of the early policies of William 
Pitt,” Amer. hist. rev., XTX (1924), 655-74; M. Brosch, Bolingbroke und die Whigs und 
Tories seiner Zeit (Frankfurt, 1883); P. A. Brown, The French Revolution in English 
history (1918); W. P. Hall, British radicalism, 1791-97 (New York, 1912); D. B. Horn, 
“The cabinet controversy on subsidy treaties in time of peace, 1749-50,” Eng. hist. rev., 
XLV (1930), 463-66; W. T. Laprade, England and the French Revolution, 1789-1797 
(Baltimore, 1909); “The Stamp Act in British politics,” Amer. hist. rev., XXXV 
(1930), 735-57; C. B. Realey, The early opposition to Sir Robert Walpole, 1720-1727 
(Lawrence, Kan., 1931); Thad W. Riker, “The politics behind Braddock’s expedition,” 
Amer. hist. rev., XIII (1908), 742-52; J. H. Rose, “Burke, Windham, and Pitt,” Eng. 
hist. rev., XX VII (1912), 700-716; XXVIII (1913), 86-107; A. von Ruville, William 
Pitt und Graf Bute (Berlin, 1895); L. S. Sutherland, ‘““Edmund Burke and the first Rock- 
ingham ministry,” Eng. hist. rev., XLVII (1932), 46-72; E. R. Turner, “The Peerage 
Bill of 1719,” Eng. hist. rev., XX VIII (1913), 243-59; Paul Vaucher, La crise du ministére 
Walpole en 1733 (Paris, 1924); Basil Williams, ““The Duke of Newcastle and the election 
of 1734,” Eng. hist. rev., XIII (1897), 448-88; “The eclipse of the Yorkes,”’ Trans. Roy. 
Hist. Soc., 3d ser., II (1908), 129-51. 

20H. R. Fox Bourne, English newspapers, chapters in the history of journalism (Vol. 
I, 1887); Alexander Andrews, The history of British journalism from the foundation of 
the newspaper press in England to the repeal of the stamp act in 1855 (2 vols.; 1869); 
F. Knight Hunt, The fourth estate, contributions toward a history of newspapers and the 
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Historians have tended to regard these publications as analogous to other 
contemporary documents except as being less trustworthy in affording infor- 
mation. They are, in fact, relics rather than records of the controversies in 
which they were weapons. It is hazardous to use them as sources without 
knowing the history of their form and function as well as the men who made 
them. 

These media for spreading information and communicating feeling evolved 
in a large degree in the eighteenth century. The political circumstances which 
produced them can no more be understood without reference to these by- 
products than can the human body without regard for the blood pulsating in 
its arteries and its animating breath. But transitory outpourings of the press 
are difficult documents for beginners. To use them indiscriminately is worse 
than not to use them at all. The lack of established canons of criticism and 
essential bibliographical appraisals should make the inexperienced wary in 
plunging into eighteenth-century politics without preparation in the field or 
critical guidance by one skilled in the use of its sources. Since few except 
beginners will face the drudgery of the type of monographs needed, the 
remedy, if there be one, would seem to be to develop an applicable technique 
of criticism and to impart it to apprentices in this field.”! 


liberty of the press (2 vols., 1850). See also Roland Austin, “The Gloucester Journal,” 
Notes and queries, 12th ser., X (1922), 261-64, 283-85; R. B. Clark, William Gifford, 
Tory satirist, critic, and editor (New York, 1931); Robert Davies, Memoir of the York 
press (Westminster, 1868); James Grant, The newspaper press (3 vols.; 1871-72); J. T. 
Hillhouse, The Grubstreet Journal (Durham, N.C., 1928); History of the Northampton 
Mercury (Northampton, 1901); G. S. Marr, Periodical essayists in the eighteenth century 
(1924); E. Marston, Sketches of some London booksellers of the time of Dr. Johnson (1902); 
John Nichols, “Rise and progress of the Magazine [Gentleman’s],”’ Index to Gentleman’s 
Magazine 1767-1818 (1821); H. E. Norris, “St. Ives Mercury,” Notes and queries, 11th 
ser., II (1910), 481-82; George Paston, “The monthly review in the eighteenth cen- 
tury,”” Monthly review, VIII (1902), 123-87; Charles Pebody, English journalism and 
the men who have made it (1882); William Roberts, ‘““The Gentleman’s Magazine and its 
rivals,” Athenaeum, Oct. 26, 1889; Ralph Straus, Robert Dodsley (1910); The unspeak- 
able Curll (1928); Jacob Zeitlin, ““The editor of the London Magazine,” Journal of Eng- 
lish and Germanic philology, XX (1921), 328-54. For different points of view and some- 
what different subjects see Robert Birley, The English Jacobins (1924); Dora Mae 
Clark, British opinion and the American Revolution (New Haven, 1930); D. M. Ford, 
“The growth of the freedom of the press,” Eng. hist. rev., IV (1889), 1-12; F. J. Hink- 
house, The preliminaries of the American Revolution as seen in the English press, 1763- 
1775 (New York, 1926); W. T. Laprade, “Public opinion and the general election of 
1784,” Eng. hist. rev., XX XI (1916), 224-37; Milton Percival, Political ballads illustrat- 
ing the administration of Sir Robert Walpole (Oxford, 1916); D. H. Stevens, Party politics 
in English journalism, 1702-1742 (Menasha, Wis., 1916); Sir Leslie Stephen, “Chatham, 
Francis and Junius,” Eng. hist. rev., III (1888), 233-49; Eunice Ward, “British public 
opinion of the peace with America,” Amer. hist. rev., XXXIV (1929), 513-31. 


*1 For beginnings made see Bodleian Library, Catalogue of periodicals contained in 
the Bodleian Library (3 vols.; Oxford, 1878-80); British Museum, Catalogue of printed 
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Retracing the course of politics in the eighteenth century in the manner 
suggested, with due regard for the changing composition of the ruling class 
and the methods and weapons used by rival factions in appeals to the public, 
might make it necessary to modify findings in almost every other category 
of history. Consider that most conventional subject, foreign relations. The 
editors of the Cambridge history of British foreign policy reduced all that went 
before 1783 to an introductory chapter.” This despite much good work done 
by such writers as Lodge, Chance, Michael, Rose, Vaucher, Williams, Mor- 
gan, and others. Their studies are based chiefly on state papers and the 


books, periodical publications (1899-1900); R. S. Crane and F. B. Kaye, Census of 
British newspapers and periodicals, 1620-1800 (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1927); W. J. Couper, 
The Edinburgh periodical press (2 vols.; Stirling, 1908); G. F. Barwick, “A list of 
magazines of the eighteenth century,” Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, X 
(1908-9), 109-40; Walter Graham, English literary periodicals (New York, 1930); 
Winifred Gregory, Union list of serials (New York, 1927; supplement to same by G. E. 
Malikoff, 1931); R. R. Madden, History of Irish periodical literature (2 vols.; 1867); 
{[J. G. Muddiman], Tercentenary handlist of English and Welsh neswpapers, magazines, 
and reviews (1920). See also A. S. Collins, Authorship in the days of Johnson (1927); 
“Growth of the reading public during the eighteenth century,” Review of English 
studies, II (1926), 284-94, 428-38; L. P. Curtis, The politicks of Laurence Sterne (Oxford, 
1929); W. T. Laprade, “The power of the English press in the eighteenth century,” 
South Atlantic quarterly, XX VII (1928), 426-34; E. R. Turner, “The excise scheme of 
1733,” Eng. hist. rev., XLII (1927), 34-57; Anthony J. Gabler, Check list of English 
newspapers before 1801 in the Huntington Library, reprinted from The Huntington Li- 
brary bulletin, No. 2 (Nov., 1931); Stanley Morison, The English newspaper: some ac- 
count of the physical development of journals printed in London between 1622 & the pres- 
ent day (Cambridge, 1932). 


2 Written by Sir A. W. Ward, who with G. P. Gooch edited the work (3 vols.; 
Cambridge, 1922). See the bibliographies of this introduction and chaps. i-ii (I, 601-8). 


23 In addition to many items cited by Professor Grose, loc. cit., see E. D. Adams, 
The influence of Grenville on Pitt's foreign policy, 1787-1798 (Washington, 1904); J. G. 
Alger, “The British colony in Paris, 1792-93,” Eng. hist. rev., XIII (1898), 672-94; 
Summerfield Baldwin, The Catholic negotiation 1717-1719 (Washington, 1926); Comte 
Edouard de Barthélemy, “Le traité de Paris entre la France et |’Angleterre, 1763,” 
Revue des questions historiques, XLIII (1888), 420-88; S. F. Bemis, “British secret 
service and the French-American alliance,” Amer. hist. rev., XXIX (1924), 474-95; 
H. M. Borman, Preliminary stages of the Peace of Amiens (Toronto, 1899); Witt Bow- 
den, ‘““The English manufacturers and the commercial treaty of 1786,” Amer. hist. rev., 
XXV (1919), 18-35; Montagu Burrows, History of the foreign policy of Great Britain 
(Edinburgh, 1895); Th. Bussemaker, De Triple-Allantie von 1717 (The Hague, 1901); 
C. A. Butenval, Précis du traité de commerce, 1786 (Paris, 1869); A. B. Wallis Chapman 
and V. M. Shillington, The commercial relations of England and Portugal (1907); A. B. 
Wallis Chapman, “The commercial relations of England and Portugal, 1487-1807,” 
Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 3d ser., I (1907), 157-79; Mrs. D’Arcy Collyer, “‘Notes on the 
diplomatic correspondence between England and Russia in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century,” T'rans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 2d ser., XIV (1900), 143-74; E. S. Corwin, “The 
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correspondence of diplomatists and other public men. But the course of al- 
most every such negotiation in the eighteenth century was influenced by 
domestic happenings, always controlling in the minds of English politicians. 
Diplomatic correspondence, therefore, should be read with an intimate know]l- 
edge of momentary political situations at home if it is to yield even approxi- 
mate truth. A complete understanding of the relations between England and 
other countries thus waits on a study of the history of domestic politics. 

Perhaps no aspect of the history of England in the eighteenth century has 
been more neglected than the church. William permitted its convocation to 
resume activity in order to appease its partisans. It was suppressed again 
after nearly two decades of turbulence. In the next generation Walpole and 
Newcastle conciliated influential churchmen who could not be replaced with 
others readier to co-operate in political enterprises. They were at no time 
strong enough to cope with the clergy as an organized, articulate group. The 
attachment of the people to the political system was never comparable to their 
deep-seated loyalty to the church. 

The repression of the church was a major problem for the men who gov- 


French objective in the American Revolution,” Amer. hist. rev., XXI (1915), 33-61; 
French policy and the American alliance of 1778 (Princeton, N.J., 1916); Frederick 
Dixon, “Lally’s visit to England in 1745,” Eng. hist. rev., VII (1893), 284-87; W. L. 
Dorn, “Frederic the Great and Lord Bute,” Jour. mod. hist., I (1929), 529-60; M. 
Duncker, Preussen und England im siebenjéhrigen Kriege (Leipzig, 1887); R. Geikie and 
Isable Montgomery, The Dutch barrier, 1705-1719 (Cambridge, 1930); Conrad Gill, 
“The relations between England and France in 1802,” Eng. hist. rev., XXIV (1909), 
61-78; D. B. Horn, Sir Charles Hanbury Williams and European diplomacy, 1747-1758 
(1930); Kate Hotblack, “The Peace of Paris,”’ Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 3d ser., II (1908), 
235-67; Sir Richard Lodge, Great Britain and Prussia in the eighteenth century (Oxford, 
1923); Studies in eighteenth century diplomacy, 1740-1748 (1930); “Lord Hyndford’s 
mission to Russia, 1744-1759,”” Eng. hist. rev., XLVI (1931), 48-76, 389-422; “‘Russia, 
Prussia, and Great Britain,” Eng. hist. rev., XLV (1930), 579-611; “The Mission of 
Henry Legge to Berlin, 1748,” Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., XIV (1931), 1-38; ““The 
maritime powers in the eighteenth century” (“Historical revision,” No. LV), History, 
XV (1930), 246-51; W. R. Manning, “The Nootka Sound controversy,” Annual report 
of the Amer. Hist. Assoc. 1904, pp. 279-478; M. C. Morison, ““The Duc de Choiseul and 
the invasion of England, 1768-1770,” Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 3d ser., [V (1909), 82-115; 
J. Holland Rose, “France and the First Coalition before the campaign of 1796,” Eng. 
hist. rev., XVIII (1903), 287-302; ““The mission of William Grenville to The Hague and 
Versailles in 1787,” Eng. hist. rev., XXIV (1909), 278-95; ““The Franco-British commer- 
cial treaty of 1786,” Eng. hist. rev., XXIII (1908), 709-24; ‘Frederick the Great and 
England,” Eng. hist. rev., XXITX (1914), 79-93, 257-75; “Great Britain and the Dutch 
question in 1787-88,” Amer. hist. rev., XIV (1909), 262-83; A. von Ruville, Die Auf- 
lésung des preussisch-englischen Biindnisses im Jahre 1762 (Berlin, 1892); Henri Sée, 
“The Normandy Chamber of Commerce and the commercial treaty of 1786,” Economic 
history review, II (1930), 308-18; A. W. Ward, Great Britain and Hanover (Oxford, 
1899); O. Weber, Die Quadrupel Allianz von Jahre 1718 (Vienna, 1887). 
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erned England in the first half of the eighteenth century. Not to have 
succeeded in that undertaking would have meant failure in others. The po- 
litical leaders attended to few things more skilfully after the preliminary 
skirmish with Sacheverel, and with few were they more successful. Gradually 
they captured the ecclesiastical organization and bequeathed it as a political 
asset to George III and his ministers, but they were ever aware of the explosive 
qualities of the materials with which they dealt. Even the younger Pitt in his 
most adventurous years dared not advocate the repeal of the Test Act. 

The policy of ignoring the church as an organic phase of society, then 
inculcated in public writers, persisted to later times among secular historians. 
The history of the church has been segregated and not related to other events 
in which it was an important factor.“ As a matter of fact, religion never 
reached the low ebb in England sometimes assumed. The lower classes heard 
Wesley and similar evangelists gladly, because they lived in an atmosphere 
inclining them to respond to just such appeals. The evangelicals did not run 
counter to the prevailing spirit of the church; they but reaped harvests for 
which seeds were habitually sown by many of the lesser clergy, who were close 
to the people and largely outside the range of the political activities of New- 
castle and Walpole. 

A restudy of eighteenth-century politics might throw light on so hackneyed 
a subject as the American Revolution. Recent writers treat, among other 
things, of the political and constitutional doctrines marshaled in that con- 
troversy and the economic questions involved.” It is suggestive that, of the 


* There is not space to mention the many books on the various sects or the biog- 
raphies of clergymen, but see C. J. Abbey and J. H. Overton, The English church and 
the bishops, 1700-1800 (2 vols.; 1887); J. H. Colligan, The Arian movement in England 
(1913); Philip Hughes, The Catholic question in England, 1688-1829, a study in political 
history (1929); T. Lathbury, History of the convocation of the Church of England (1842); 
J. H. Overton, Archbishop Wake (1891); J. H. Overton and Frederic Relton, The Eng- 
lish church from the accession of George I to the end of the eighteenth century (1906); J. S. 
Simon, The revival of religion in the eighteenth century (1907); John Wesley and the 
religious societies (1921); John Wesley and the Methodist societies (1923); J. Stoughton, 
Religion in England, 1702-1800 (1878); Norman Sykes, “Episcopal administration in 
England in the eighteenth century,” Eng. hist. rev., XLVII (1932), 414-46; Bernard 
Ward, The dawn of the Catholic revival in England, 1781-1803 (1909); W. J. Warner, 
The Wesleyan movement in the industrial revolution (1930). 


% Randolph G. Adams, Political ideas of the American Revolution (Durham, N.C., 
1922); C. M. Andrews, The colonial background of the American Revolution (New Haven, 
1924); “The American Revolution, an interpretation,” Amer. hist. rev., XXXI (1926), 
219-32; Carl Becker, The Declaration of Independence, a study in the history of political 
ideas (New York, 1922); Clarence E. Carter, “The significance of the military office in 
America, 1763-1775,” Amer. hist. rev., XXVIII (1923), 475-88; Jane Clark, ““Responsi- 
bility for the failure of the Burgoyne campaign,” Amer. hist. rev., XXV (1930), 542- 
59; Victor Coffin, The province of Quebec and the early American Revolution (Madison, 
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three political decisions apparently necessary if independence was to be 
granted at that time, that made in England was finally decisive. The decision 
of the colonies to fight for freedom and that of France to help in the fight have 
been studied more. Without elaborating the subject, it is worth considering 
whether the decision to grant independence was not more the result of a po- 
litical struggle among factions in England than the fruit of a military victory 
elsewhere. The men who forced the independence of the colonies from a re- 
luctant king did not foresee this outcome when they began controversies on 
other subjects; they jockeyed themselves into a position where they favored 
giving up the colonies in order to win other points at home. 

Even the earlier history of the colonies might have been different but for 
relatives and henchmen of influential families quartered on the colonial estab- 
lishments. When these individuals are involved, conning official correspond- 
ence may not explain why unusual things were done and the expected left 
undone. 5So.ae political history in the colonies, like most of it in England, was 
personal and particular. When this is the case, neither an economic theory 
nor a general tendency may afford a clue to what took place.* 

Any adequate political history of the eighteenth century will include an 
account of city politics in such centers as London and Westminster. A be- 
ginning has been made for Westminster in the later decades of the century; 
London has had less attention.” Yet City financiers and merchants and Lon- 


Wis., 1896); R. Coupland, The Quebec act, a study in statesmanship (1925); The American 
Revolution and the British empire (1930); A. M. Davis, “The employment of Indian 
auxiliaries in the American Revolutionary War,” Eng. hist. rev., II (1887), 709-28; Max 
Farrand, “The taxation of tea, 1767-1773,” Amer. hist. rev., III (1898), 266-69; H. 
Friedenwald, The Declaration of Independence (New York, 1904); G. H. Guttridge, 
David Hartley, M.P., an advocate of conciliation, 1774-1783 (Berkeley, Cal., 1926); 
“Lord George Germain in office,” Amer. hist. rev., XX XIII (1927), 23-48; C. H. 
MclIlwain, The American Revolution, a constitutional interpretation (New York, 1923); 
C. F. Mullett, “English imperial thinking, 1764-1783,” Political science quarterly, 
XLV (1930), 548-79; “Colonial claims to home rule,” University of Missouri studies, 
Vol. II (1927), No. 4; R. L. Schuyler, Parliament and the British empire (New York, 
1929); O. W. Stephenson, “The supply of gunpowder in 1776,” Amer. hist. rev., XXX 
(1925), 271-85. 

% This involves no dissent from the thesis of L. W. Labaree in “The early careers 
of the royal governors,” Essays in colonial history presented to Charles M. Andrews by 
his students (New Haven, 1931), that royal governors were not “‘an inferior set of men.” 

27 Graham Wallas, Life of Francis Place (1898); W. T. Laprade, “William Pitt and 
Westminster elections,’” Amer. hist. rev., XVIII (1913), 253-74. As to London, Regi- 
nald R. Sharpe, London and the Kingdom, a history derived mainly from the archives at 
the Guildhall in the custody of the corporation of London (3 vols.; 1894), of which the last 
two volumes deal with the eighteenth century, contains just what the title suggests; 
William Maitland, The history and survey of London from its foundation to the present 
time (continued to 1772 by John Entick in a new edition, 2 vols.; 1772-75) is more to the 
point; Sir Walter Besant, London in the eighteenth century (1903), is anecdotal. 
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don mobs were important constituents of the atmosphere in which the king- 
dom was governed. Until the rise of Wilkes caused City politics te decline in 
importance, every first-rate national leader dabbled in the disputes of London 
factions. In that city and in Westminster Walpole met decisive reverses pre- 
ceding his fall. Wilkes has had undeserved attention,” but no one has traced 
the precise steps by which he climbed from outside the City walls to the chair 
of the lord mayor. The politics in the cities of the metropolis would afford 
subjects for a number of monographs more enlightening than some that have 
been written and acclaimed. 

As already noted, nineteenth-century historians missed the perspective 
which might have enabled them to understand the remarkable growth of 
trade in the eighteenth century and some of its consequences. Few social 
phenomena in the England of that time were more spectacular than the intro- 
duction of new goods and the wider use of those already known. The methods 
of advertising and salesmanship which made this achievement possible and 
helped toward the changes in the texture of the social fabric that followed are 
virgin subjects for students attracted by novelties. Even Lipson’s excellent 
volumes, which correct many earlier misapprehensions, leave this question 
untouched.” A generation equipped to produce more goods than it can sell 


28 Horace Bleackley, Life of John Wilkes (1917); O. A. Sherrard, Life of John Wilkes 
(1930); W. P. Treloar, Wilkes and the City (1917). 


2 E. Lipson, The economic history of England (Vols. II and III, 1931). Note the titles 
of the familiar early works: Adam Anderson, An historical and chronological deduction 
of the origin of commerce (2 vols.; 1764); David Macpherson, Annals of commerce, 
manufactures, fisheries and navigation (4 vols.; 1805). The history of economic theory 
in the eighteenth century is to be found chiefly in the books and reviews of professional 
economists; there is not space here for specific citation. On other phases of economic 
and financial history see T. S. Ashton and Joseph Sykes, The coal industry of the eight- 
eenth century (Manchester, 1929); W. M. Acres, The Bank of England from within 
(2 vols.; Oxford, 1931); Donald G. Barnes, History of the English corn laws, 1660-1846 
(1930); Vera L. Brown, “The South Sea Company and contraband trade,”’ Amer. hist. 
rev., XXXI (1926), 662-78; G. N. Clark, “War trade and trade war, 1701-1713,” 
Econ. hist. rev., I (1928), 262-80; W. B. Crump, The Leeds wooden industry, 1780-1820 
(Leeds, 1931); W. Cunningham, Growth of English industry and commerce in modern 
times (2 parts; Cambridge, 1892); E. Davies, ““The small landowner, 1780-1832, in the 
light of tax assessments,” Econ. hist. rev., I (1927), 87-113; Elizabeth Donnan, “Eight- 
eenth century English merchants, Micajah Perry,” Jour. econ. and bus. hist., ITV (1931), 
70-98; S. Dowell, History of taxation in England (4 vols.; 1884); G. B. Hertz, “The 
English silk industry in the eighteenth century,” Eng. hist. rev., XXIV (1909), 710-27; 
E. A. J. Johnson, “The mercantilist concept of art and ‘ingenious labour,’ ” Economic 
history, II (1931), 234-53; William Kennedy, English taxation, 1640-1799, an essay on 
policy and opinion (1913); L. Levi, History of British commerce, 1763-1870 (1872); 
T. H. Marshall, “Jethro Tull and the new husbandry of the eighteenth century,” Econ. 
hist. rev., II (1929), 41-60; Curtis Nettels, “England and the Spanish-American trade, 
1680-1715,” Jour. mod. hist., III (1931), 1-32; “British policy and colonial money 
supply,” Econ. hist. rev., III (1931), 219-45; J. S. Nicholson, History of the English corn 
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might profit from a study of the methods used by these early revolutionaries 
in teaching people to drink new beverages, to eat new foods, and, in general, 
to demand as necessities things they first learned to covet as luxuries. 

The terms “mercantilism” and “industrial revolution” are mischievous 
when used to indicate successive periods in economic history. Should students 
ever essay the tedious business of finding out year by year what actually took 
place in the eighteenth century it might become clear that machinery was 
introduced only as merchants were able to vend their goods. Machines were 
needed when salesmen outstripped the older methods of manufacture. The 
dynamic of change in the earlier and the later periods was the same. We shall 
understand it when we know how wants were multiplied and increased. Even 
so, when political bodies had to deal with economic questions, the story cannot 
be told without reference to the current rivalries among politicians. 

The perspective for the constitutional history of the eighteenth century 
remains much as it was surveyed by Hallam and May in terms of questions 
thought to be important in the generations when they wrote.” The untimely 
death of Professor Raymond Turner left unfinished a comprehensive study 
of the cabinet conceived as an organic executive and administrative body.* 
As far as it took form in the eighteenth century, the cabinet was rather po- 
litical in both function and origin, a resultant of clashing personalities among 
the leaders of the ruling class. In the end the kingdom came to be governed 
by the group of politicians able to co-operate for the time under the direction 
of one of their own number known as the prime minister and to win the sup- 


laws (1904); R. D. Richards, “The Bank of England and the South Sea Company,” 
Econ. hist., I (1932), 348-74; J. E. Thorold Rogers, History of agriculture and prices 
(Vol. VII, 2 parts, 1902); Erich Roll, An early experiment in industrial organization, 
being a history of the firm of Boulton and Watt, 1775-1805 (1930); J. H. Rose, “Napoleon 
and English commerce,” Eng. hist. rev., VIII (1893), 704-25; L. S. Sutherland, “The 
accounts of an eighteenth century merchant,” Econ. hist. rev., III (1932), 367-87; E. R. 
Turner, “The English coal industry in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,” 
Amer. hist. rev., XVII (1921), 1-23; A. P. Wadsworth and Julia Mann, The cotton trade 
and industrial Lancashire, 1600-1780 (Manchester, 1931); O. A. Westworth, “The 
Albion Steam Flour Mill,” Econ. hist., II (1932), 380-95; W. M. J. Williams, The king’s 
revenue (1908). 

%® Henry Hallam, The constitutional history of England from the accession of Henry VII 
to the death of George II (3 vols.; 1827); Sir Thomas Erskine May, The constitutional 
history of England from the accession of George III (3 vols.; 1861). 


3. E.R. Turner, The privy council of England in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
1603-1784 (2 vols.; Baltimore, 1927-28) ; The cabinet council of England in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, 1622-1784 (Vol. I; Baltimore, 1930); “The materials for the 
study of the English cabinet,” Annual report of the Amer. Hist. Assoc., 1911, pp. 89-98; 
“The development of the cabinet in England,” 1688-1760,” Amer. hist. rev., XVIII 
(1913), 751-68; XIX (1913), 27-43; “The lords justices in England,” Eng. hist. rev., 
XXIX (1914), 453-576. 
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port of a majority of those who counted in the court and parliament. Mem- 
bers of the ruling class aspiring to leadership learned the art of contending 
openly for power and acquired skill in communicating facts to the public or 
otherwise arousing feeling favorable to their views of public questions. Thus 
it transpired that the methods of the politicians who flourished in 1801 differed 
sharply from those of their predecessors of a century before. 

There were parties and newspapers of a sort in both 1700 and 1800, with 
numerous variations between. Parties and papers changed through the cen- 
tury in both form and function. The terms ““Whig” and “Tory” have a more 
constant meaning in the books of historians than they had for members of the 
groups to which they are applied. It is scarcely too much to say that these 
party names confuse more than they help students of politics in the eighteenth 
century. Moreover, political leaders of that time always gave primary con- 
sideration to the personal attitude of the sovereign. Therefore, the relations 
of the leaders, the king, and the public need restudy at almost every turn if 
we would understand the history of the development of the constitution that 
later generations were to know.” 

Paralleling the rise of an executive which rival factions struggled to control 
was the growth of administrative machinery on a scale hitherto unknown, 
supervised in its several departments by the politicians temporarily in 
power. Shrewsbury, who presided at the transfer of the scepter from the 
hands of the dying Anne to those of George I, was the last lord high treasurer. 
The eighteenth century saw rapid progress in the transfer of administrative 
functions from the king and his appointees to political leaders whose advice 
the king was constrained to accept. Employees in the administrative depart- 
ments that evolved under these circumstances inevitably had political réles to 
play which doubtless hindered at times the routine work of their offices. 
Henry Fox knew what he was about in 1762 when, as a parting blow at the 
political strength of Newcastle, he dismissed scores of minor officials who 
owed their appointments to the duke. 


32 Other works on constitutional history are Sir William Anson, “The cabinet in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,” Eng. hist. rev., XXIX (1914), 56-78, 325-27; 
E. Boutmy, Le développement de la constitution et la société politique en Angleterre (Paris, 
1887); W. P. Courtney, The parliamentary representation of Cornwall to 1832 (privately 
printed, 1889); A. M. Davies, The influence of George III on the development of the con- 
stitution (1921); J. A. Farrer, The monarchy in politics (1917); E. B. Lewis, Burke and 
Bristol, a study of the relations between Burke and his constituency, 1774-1780 (Bristol, 
1931); Sir George C. Lewis, Essays on the administrations of Great Britain, 1783-1830 
(1864); Wolfgang Michael, “Die Entstehung der Kabinettsregierung in England,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Politik, VI (1913), 549-93; M. Ostrogorski, Democracy and the organiza- 
tion of political parties (Vol. I, trans. from French by Frederick Clarke; New York, 
1902); Alpheus Todd, Parliamentary government (2 vols.; 1892); G. S. Veitch, Genesis of 
parliamentary reform (1913); Gwen Whale, “The influence of the industrial revolution 
on the demand for parliamentary reform,” Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., V (1922), 
101-31. 
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Histories of the several administrative departments should be written by 
students having eyes to see the pervading influence of politics at every stage 
of their growth. Excellent beginnings toward a history of the board of trade 
suffer somewhat from the fact that they originated as studies of a phase of 
colonial administration. Historians of the treasury and of the war and ad- 
miralty offices in all of their ramifications will have more difficult tasks. Even 
the offices of the secretaries of state in the eighteenth century had eccen- 
tricities peculiar to the time, more often than not due to personal and political 
circumstances.* 

Scotland, Ireland, and India can only be mentioned as subjects apart, 
though every aspect of their relations with England is interwoven with Eng- 
lish politics. Technical phases of military and naval history are also better left 
to those more familiar with the stories not yet adequately told. But Corbett 
and Fortescue bear ample testimony that in this field, too, the history is 
inseparable from domestic politics.“ 

The writing of legal history requires training both in the law and in the 
methods of historical study. But a layman in the law may venture to suggest 
that statutes increased rapidly in number through the eighteenth century— 
evidence that parliament was trying to change society by positive enactments. 
It would be interesting to know whether these commands of men in power 
were mere expressions of temporary opinion or whether any of them were 
accepted by the people as codes of conduct. Most of this story is yet to be 
told. One aspiring to tell it should be aware that would-be lawmakers were 
politicians first and at the same time.® 


33 A. H. Basye, Lords commissioners of trade and plantations, 1748-1782 (New Haven, 


1925); “The secretary of state for the colonies, 1768-1782,” Amer. hist. rev., XXVIII 


(1922), 18-23; Mary P. Clarke, “The board of trade at work,” Amer. hist. rev., XVII 
(1911), 17-43; O. M. Dickerson, American colonial government, 1696-1765: a study of 
the British board of trade in its relation to the American colonies (Cleveland, 1912); Doris 
M. Gill, “The treasury, 1660-1714,” Eng. hist. rev., XLVI (1931), 600-622; Hubert 
Hall, “‘The sources for the history of Sir Robert Walpole’s financial administration,” 
Trans. Roy. Hisi. Soc., 3d ser., IV (1910), 33-45; R. B. Leftwich, “The later history 
and administration of the customs revenue in England, 1671-1814,” Trans. Roy. Hist. 
Soc., 4th ser., XIII (1930), 187-203; Anna L. Linglebach, “The inception of the British 
board of trade,”” Amer. hist. rev., XXX (1925), 701-27. J. Redlich, Procedure of the 
house of commons (trans. from German by A. E. Steinthal, 3 vols.; 1908), though scarce- 
ly administrative history, deserves notice. 

4 J. W. Fortescue, History of the British army (Vols. I-X, 1899-1910); British states- 
men in the Great War (Oxford, 1911); Sir Julian Corbett, England in the Seven Years’ 
War (2 vols.; 1907). 

% The eighteenth century is not entirely neglected in W. S. Holdsworth, History of 
English law (9 vols.; 1922-26), and Sir J. Fitzjames Stephens, History of the criminal 
law of England (8 vols.; 1883), but it is not adequately treated. Moreover, these im- 
portant books are better adapted to the needs of members of the legal profession than 
to satisfy the curiosity of laymen. 
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Even the literary history of the eighteenth century is inseparable from 
politics. Scarcely an author of note refrained altogether from political activ- 
ity. Most of the important politicians published some of the fruits of their 
pens. From Swift, Addison, and Steele to Burke and Dr. Johnson, the 
biography of a man of letters almost always calls for knowledge of politics in 
the time when he wrote. In this field also we are still trying to fill in details of 
a picture sketched disapprovingly in the nineteenth century. Perhaps a his- 
torian should respect idols, since they become divinities for important groups 
before they are widely cherished. But it might help to push Swift, Pope, and 
Dr. Johnson a little to one side to give others a chance to be seen. And there 
is room for hope that someone in the future may at least read the pieces on 
the other side before joining the chorus of partisans in the eighteenth century 
acclaiming the Examiner, the Craftsman, and the North Briton for literary 
merits alleged to be wanting in their rivals. In order to insure a fair decision, 
it might be necessary to stipulate a reading of these too much praised, though 
important, papers. 

In the field of social history, using that term as an elastic category to 
include subjects not previously mentioned, much more remains to be done 
than has been attempted or can be done well until we know the political 
history in greater detail. The Webbs have written at length of local govern- 
ment and the subjects relating thereto, but they have not told the whole 
story.” To mention only a few other topics, the eighteenth century saw the 
rise of the sentimental humanitarianism that flowered in the nineteenth. 
Hospitals were established for foundlings, and attention was given to the 
poor. As would be expected in a time of fervent pietism, an effort was made 
to diminish by statutory enactments the evils of drink, an experiment halted 
by the fall of Walpole. A generation having vague memories of Ten nights 
in a barroom ought not to cite Hogarth’s cartoons to prove that vice was un- 
usually prevalent in the time of the artist. His engravings may have found 
numerous purchasers because they inculcated lessons making a wide appeal. 
Richardson had more readers than Fielding among their contemporaries, 
scarcely evidence that the latter reflects better the moral tone of the age. 
Activities of the “‘unco guid” against familiar vices are not conclusive proof of 
a people sunk in wickedness. 

In short, in most aspects of society, the eighteenth century was a time of 
notable change. Large accumulations of wealth by some, and the loss of it 
by others, in speculations such as those incidental to the South Sea bubble 


% There is neither need nor space to cite the studies of literary history. Most of them 
are as barren of information interesting to historians in other fields as the conventional 
political and military histories are of facts useful to the narrower historians of litera- 
ture. There are noteworthy exceptions, e.g., Wilbur L. Cross, The history of Henry 
Fielding (3 vols.; New Haven, 1918). 

7 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, English local government from the revolution to the 
municipal corporations act (9 vols.; 1906-29). 
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and the East India trade affected the ruling class in a manner easier to see 
than to describe. Subsequent generations, in consequence, differed sharply 
from those which went before. 

The building of houses in cities and on country estates, the planting of 
gardens, the designing of furniture, the importation of older pieces of foreign 
art, the painting of pictures, were intimately related to the accumulation of 
wealth by members of the ruling class, whether in politics or trade. The Royal 
Academy, we recall, dates from the early years of the reign of George III. 
Indeed, historians of any aspect of culture should bear in mind the relations 
of patrons to the artists, unless they write for readers chiefly interested in the 
development of technique. 

A changing society called for modifications of the older methods of educat- 
ing youth. There was experiment and change in this field, too, but the his- 
tories written have been largely annals of separate schools and colleges or of 
the beginnings of such experiments as those of Bell and Lancaster. Little 
effort has been made to see how far the educators of the century were con- 
scious of the new conditions and tried to adapt their methods to the circum- 
stances of the time.* 


% In addition to works on social history cited by Grose, loc. cit., see Francis Abell, 
Prisoners of war in Great Britain, 1756-1815 (1914); Charles Bastide, John Locke, ses 
théories politiques et leur influence en Angleterre (Paris, 1907); Henry A. Beers, English 
romanticism in the eighteenth century (New York, 1899); Rose M. Bradley, The English 
housewife in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (1912); J. Paul de Castro, The 
Gordon riots (1926); B. K. Conway, History of English philanthropy (1904); A. E. Dobbs, 
Education art social movements, 1700-1850 (1919); F. J. Foakes-Jackson, Social life 
in England, 1750-1850 (1916); G. E. Fussell and C. Goodman, “‘The houses of the 
rural population in the eighteenth century,”’ Econ. hist., II (1930), 63-90; M. D. George, 
England in transition, life and work in the eighteenth century (1931); A. D. Godley, 
Oxford in the eighteenth century (1908); Joseph Grego, A history of parliamentary elections 
and electioneering in the olden days (1886); Conrad Gill, The naval mutinies of 1797 
(Manchester, 1913); E.C. K. Gonner, Common land and enclosure (1912); Isabel Grubb, 
Quakerism and industry before 1800 (1930); Elie Halévy, Histoire du peuple anglais au 
XIX¢® siécle (Vol. I, Paris, 1912; trans. E. I. Watkins and D. A. Barker, 1924); F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw, Social and political ideas of some English thinkers of the Augustan age (1928); 
R. M. Howes, “The Wedgwoods, ten generations of potters,” Jour. econ. and bus. hist., 
IV (1932), 281-313, 665-90; W. H. Irving, John Gay’s London (Oxford, 1928); H. C. 
Jennings, The political theory of state-supported elementary education in England, 1750- 
1833 (Lancaster, Penn., 1929); F. J. Klingberg, The anti-slavery movement in England, 
a study in English humanitarianism (New Haven, 1926); Paschal Larkin, Property in 
the eighteenth century with special reference to England and Locke (1930); E. C. P. Las- 
celles, Granville Sharp and the freedom of slaves in England (Oxford, 1928); C. H. Lockett, 
The relations of French and English society, 1763-1793 (1790); W. E. Mead, The grand 
tour in England in the eighteenth century (Boston, 1914); C. A. Moore, “Shaftesbury and 
the ethical poets, 1700-1760,” Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America, XXXI (1916), 264-325; A. H. Norway, History of the postoffice packet service, 
1793-1815 (1895); R. A. Roberts, “The birth of an American state, Georgia, an effort 
of philanthropy and Protestant propaganda,” Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., VI 
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There is, finally, a more obvious neglect. A recent volume suggests that 
the art of biography first reached maturity in England in the eighteenth 
century.” This is not to say that lives have been written of all of the im- 
portant men of the period. Lives and letters of eighteenth-century figures 
abound, but they are rather sources of history than interpretations of char- 
acter. Such exceptions as Wallas’ Life of Place emphasize the rule. However, 
“lives” of the older type have tended to improve in recent years. Noteworthy 
are Sykes’s Edmund Gibson, the second edition of Fitzmaurice’s Shelburne, 
the lives of Chatham by Ruville and Williams, of Stanhope by Williams, of 
Henry Fox by Riker and Ilchester, and of the younger Pitt by Rose.” 

But many a first-rate figure still lacks an adequate biography of any sort. 
The Duke of Newcastle was one of the most successful politicians of his or 
any other time, but his voluminous papers have long been in the British 
Museum awaiting a sympathetic student to find out and set down his remark- 
able achievements.“ Some still naively wonder why in 1724 Walpole pre- 
ferred him to Pulteney. But Pulteney also wants a biographer. The same is 
true of Walpole’s brother-in-law, Townshend, of Carteret, of George Gren- 
ville, of Bute, of Grafton, each at one time or another the head of the minis- 
try.” It is also true of Henry Dundas and William Grenville, able lieutenants 
of the younger Pitt.* It is more strangely true of Richard Grenville, Lord 


(1923), 22-49; G. Slater, The English peasantry and the enclosure of the common fields 
(1907); W. C. Sydney, England and the English in the eighteenth century (2 vols.; 1892); 
D. A. Winstanley, The University of Cambridge in the eighteenth century (Cambridge, 
1924); Thomas Wright, England under the house of Hanover (3 vols.; 1849); Caricature 
history of the Georges (1867). 

3 Mark Longaker, English biography in the eighteenth century (Philadelphia, 1931). 

Norman Sykes, Edmund Gibson, bishop of London, 1669-1748 (Oxford, 1926); 
Edmond George, Lord Fitzmaurice, Life of William, Earl of Shelburne (2 vols.; 1913); 
- A. von Ruville, William Pitt, Graf von Chatham (8 vols.; Berlin, 1905; trans. H. J. 
Chayter and Mary Morrison, 1907); Basil Williams, The life of William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham (2 vols.; 1913); Stanhope, a study in eighteenth century war and diplomacy 
(Oxford, 1932); Thad W. Riker, Henry Foz, first Lord Holland (2 vols.; Oxford, 1911); 
Giles Stephen Fox-Strangways, Earl of Ilchester, Henry Fox, first Lord Holland, his 
family and relations (2 vols.; 1920); J. H. Rose, William Pitt and national revival (1911); 
William Pitt and the Great War (1911); Pitt and Napoleon: essays and letters (1912). 

4S. H. Nulle, Thomas Pelham-Holles, Duke of Newcastle, his early political career, 
1693-1724 (Philadelphia, 1931), published since the above was first written, is an 
excellent preface to the work needed. 

“ See, however, A. Ballantyne, John Carteret, Lord Granville (1887). Mrs. E. Stuart 
Wortley, A prime minister and his son (1925), is correspondence rather than biography 
as far as it relates to Bute. 

43 J. A. Lovat-Fraser, Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville (Cambridge, 1916), is slight. 
Holden Furber, Henry Dundas, first Viscount Melville, 1742-1811 (Oxford, 1931), which 
appeared after the above was first written, is good for the political career in Scotland 
and for the administration in India, but not adequate for the political career in England. 
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Temple, who cannot be thought less than a star actor by one familiar with 
the political stage of his time. Thrice he declined the offer of the king to make 
him first lord of the treasury, a record probably not equaled since. Atterbury, 
Wesley, and Wilberforce have had biographers,“ but Benjamin Hoadley, 
who fought as stoutly on the side where the battle was harder, awaits a pen 
to tell his deeds. 

Of lesser characters there is scarcely need to speak. Burke is known better 
as an orator, author, and political philosopher than as the journalist and 
politician he chiefly was in his own day.“ No man’s written thoughts and 
feelings were more entirely incidental to the parts he played on the public 
stage. We know even less of journalists such as Nicholas Amhurst and 
Thomas Gordon than we do of practical politicians of the type of George Rose, 
John Robinson, and Grey Cooper.“ There is space but to mention the names 
of such diplomatists as James Harris and William Eden. Philip Stanhope, 
Lord Chesterfield, a clever politician in his day, is chiefly remembered as a 
writer of letters to his son. These are but examples of the scores of men who 
were significant in their time, but who somehow failed to attract the attention 
of writers responsible for the legend of the eighteenth century which emerged 
in the nineteenth.” 

W. T. Laprape 


DvuKe UNIVERSITY 


“4H. C. Beeching, Francis Atterbury (1909); Folkestone Williams, Memoirs and 
correspondence of Francis Atterbury (2 vols.; 1890); R. Coupland, Wilberforce, a narrative 
(Oxford, 1923), and the works therein cited. Books on Wesley are far too numerous to 
mention here, most of them of little use to the historian. 


45 In addition to the familiar works of Prior, McKnight, and Morley are the more 
recent Alfred Corban, Edmund Burke and the revolt against the eighteenth century (1929); 
John MacCunn, The political philosophy of Burke (1913); Robert H. Murray, Edmund 
Burke, a biography (Oxford, 1931); P. I. Samuels, The early life, correspondence, and 
writings of the right honourable Edmund Burke (Cambridge, 1923). 


On Gordon there is J. M. Bulloch, Thomas Gordon, the “Independent Whig” 
(Aberdeen, 1918), which does not do justice to the subject. 


4 Among other biographies of men of the period are W. V. Anson, The life of Lord 
Anson (1913); Evan Charteris, William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, his early life 
and times (1913); Moncure D. Conway, Life of Thomas Paine (2 vols.; New York, 
1892); John Drinkwater, Charles James For (1928); C. W. Everett, The education of 
Jeremy Bentham (New York, 1931); G. P. Gooch and Ghita Stanhope, Life of Charles, 
third Earl of Stanhope (1914); J. L. Hammond, Charles James Foz, a political study 
(1903); David Hannay, Rodney (1891); J. Harris, Life of Philip, Lord Hardwicke (8 
vols.; 1847); G. W. Hastings, Vindication of Warren Hastings (1909); Frank H. Hill, 
“Pitt and Peel, 1783-84, 1834-35,”” Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 2d ser., XIII (1899), 117-36; 
Lord Ilchester and Mrs. Langford Brooke, The life of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, 
poet, wit, and diplomatist (1928); H. M. Imbert-Terry, A constitutional king, George I 
(1927); R. E. Jayne, Jonas Hanway, philanthropist, politician and author, 1712-1786 
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(1929); M. E. Monckton Jones, Warren Hastings in Bengal, 1772-1774 (Oxford, 1918); 
R. W. Keton-Cremer, The early life and diaries of William Windham (1930); J. H. 
Jesse, Memoirs of the life and reign of George III (3 vols.; 1867); Reginald Lucas, Lord 
North, second Earl of Guildford (2 vols.; 1913); Arthur Kitson, Captain Cook (1907); 
Sir Charles Lawson, The private life of Warren Hastings (1895); Lewis Melville (pseud. 
Lewis Benjamin), The life and times of Philip, Duke of Wharton (1914); Lady Suffolk and 
her circle (1924); T. C. Nicholson and A. H. Turberville, Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrews- 
bury (Cambridge, 1930); Sir R. J. Phillimore, The life of George, Lord Lyttleton (2 vols.; 
1845); John Rae, Life of Adam Smith (1895); Henri Roussin, William Godwin, 1756- 
1836 (Paris, 1913); Felix Saloman, William Pitt der jiingere (Leipzig, 1906); Edward 
Smith, Life of Sir Joseph Banks (1911); G. M. Trevelyan, Lord Grey of the reform bill 
(1920); Sophia Weitzman, Warren Hastings and Sir Philip Francis (Manchester, 1929); 
W. H. Wilkins, Mrs. Fitzherbert and George IV (2 vols.; 1905); Beckles Willson, George 
IIT, man, monarch, and statesman (1907); Life and letters of James Wolfe (1909); William 
Wilson, Memoirs of the life and times of Daniel Defoe (3 vols.; 1830); P. H. Wilson, 
William Pitt the younger (1930); Minnie Clare Yarborough, John Horne Tooke (New 
York, 1926); Philip C. Yorke, The life and correspondence of Philip Yorke, Earl of 
Hardwicke (3 vols.; Cambridge, 1913). 
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SIR THOMAS MORE! 


A QHE approaching quadricentennial of the martyrdom of Sir Thomas 
More—July 6, 1935—and his postulated canonization by the Roman 
Catholic Church have quickened an interest in his life and works which 

among students, indeed, has never lagged. The diversity in recent literature 

upon him has emphasized anew the multiform character of that interest—reli- 
gious, historical, literary and philological, political and social. And yet what- 
ever the approach, one theme, one problem, runs through all recent as well as 
all earlier writings—Were his words and deeds consistent? In the outcome, 
was the manner of his death contradictory to, or of a piece with, his life? The 
writer of the Utopia preaching religious toleration seems quite different from 
the later bitter, religious controversialist. It seems hardly possible that the 
successful Englishman enjoying to the full the good things of life is the same 
man who gloried in his hair shirt and the prospect of martyrdom. How recon- 
cile the philosopher and scholar with the mercantilist statesman of Tudor 

England; “‘the perfect advocate” of Erasmus’ description, with the man hav- 

ing the soul of a medieval monk? 

Some earlier writers did not attempt the task but simply accepted the inter- 
pretation suitable to the particular thesis in hand. Thus More at times is rep- 
resented as a practical, progressive reformer;? on other occasions he is de- 
scribed as lagging behind timidly in the inauguration of a new social system, 
essentially conservative.’ Other commentators evade the idea of inconsistency 
in More by treating the Utopia as only an exercise of the imagination, a mere 
piece of wit. Sir James Mackintosh thought that its author regarded the the- 
ories he stated “with almost every possible degree of approbation and shade of 
assent,”’ some of them being “wild paradoxes” included with the deliberate 
intention of preventing anyone’s taking it as a serious work.‘ A literary effort 
it certainly was, and numerous references might be given to show that the au- 
thor himself and his contemporaries so regarded it. More aspired—as every 
other man who made any pretense to culture in that age did—to a place in the 


1 The life and death of Sir Thomas More. By Nicnouas Harpsriewp. Edited by 
Exste Vaueuan Hircucocs, with introduction and notes by R. W. Cuamsers. (Early 
English Text Society, Original Series, No. 186.) Oxford: University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1932. Pp. ccexxxi+400. 36s. 

2W. J. Ashley, English economic history and theory (New York, 1898), IT, 282. 

3 W. S. Lilly, Renaissance types (New York, 1901), p. 319. 

* Quoted by J. H. Lupton, ed., Utopia (Oxford, 1895), p. xli. 
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world of letters. Still this impassioned plea against special privilege, this de- 
mand for social justice and the common welfare, cannot be taken as merely a 
display of wit. Satire and jests—certainly the jests of More—have a certain 
grimness about them. Practices in his every-day world which he apparently 
accepted and entered into were evidently opposed by cherished and deep- 
seated convictions. There was, no doubt, disagreement among readers of the 
Utopia upon the seriousness of some of his proposals in More’s own time, for 
it is said that even his own intimates were often unable to tell whether he 
spoke in jest or in earnest. 

Recent contributions to an explanation of apparent inconsistencies be- 
tween the idealism of the author and the realism of the state official have been 
concerned with two very different aspects of it. One—which has received the 
attention generally of German writers—is the contrast between the incipient 
capitalism which made More’s own personal prosperity possible and the 
Christian socialism of his ideal land. The most provocative explanation is that 
made by Hermann Oncken,' who would find in the Utopia, as we have it, the 
prototype of all later smug, ethical justifications by the English of their im- 
perialistic wars. He sees it as an originally idealistic proposal that was worked 
over and touched up by the prospective cabinet minister into a program of 
Machiavellian Realpolitik. His conception makes the activities of More’s daily 
life, the actualities, determine the form and character of his ideal state. He 
says that the book is not a program of idealistic, social reform but rather one 
envisaging the later world hegemony of England. Oncken is taken seriously 
to task by Dr. Oswald Bendemann,® who traces the rise of this interpretation 
of More as an imperialist to the writings of Kuno Fischer, Ernst Troeltsch, 
and Friedrich Brie. Interpreting the Utopia as a literary-philosophical work, 
Bendemann finds the source of its political and military ideas in More’s classi- 
cal model, the Republic of Plato. According to him, it is not the planning for 
an increase in population but the fear of a possible decrease that motivates 
More’s colonizing schemes in his ideal state. Michael Freund’ is generally 
sympathetic with Oncken’s idea but gives it those qualifications which come 
from seeing it as part of a larger world and from more varied viewpoints. The 
historical implications of England’s insular position and its internal social and 
political development are seen by him as discernible in More’s patterns of 
thought, though quite distinct from his character and conscious purpose. In 
his treatment the historical and political elements of the Utopia are balanced 
by a due consideration of the psychological and philosophical. His conclusion, 
nevertheless, is really that of Oncken, that the attention and treatment given 


5 “Die Utopia des Thomas Morus und das Machtproblem,”’ Sitzungsberichte der 
Heidelberger Akademie, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, Vol. XIII (1922), 2. Abhandlung. 


6 Studie zur Staats- und Sozialauffassung des Thomas Morus (Berlin, 1929). 


7™“Zur Deutung der Utopia des Thomas Morus,” Historische Zeitschrift, CXLIU 
(1930), 254-78. 
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the economic and military strength of Utopia—which so much resembles Eng- 
land—would place More at the head of that list of English statesmen and 
thinkers who saw England’s future in maritime and colonial activity rather 
than in continental wars. ‘ 

Bulking largest in recent contributions to an understanding of the true 
More is the one made by Professor R. W. Chambers, who deals with one as- 
pect of the apparent contradiction between the man of action and the man of 
thought. Professor Chambers’ main interest in More has been in the sixteenth- 
century writer of English prose. Incidental to perceiving him in that réle as 
marking the end of the Catholic homiletic tradition in England, Chambers 
has seen what he considers a gross and common misrepresentation of More’s 
attitude toward religious toleration. He has challenged what he calls the 
“myth” built up by historians of an inconsistency between the earlier religious 
liberal who wrote the Utopia and a later reactionary who persecuted heretics.® 
After tracing the growth of what he calls the More saga, the gradual creation 
of a legend from the writings of More himself and of his early Catholic biogra- 
phers, Chambers by numerous citations from modern writers also presents a 
view of More which, he thinks, cannot be reconciled with this saga. “Is it the 
case,” he asks, “that the old biographers give only one side of the complex 
story: the inner life of an Inquisitor; the table talk of a terrorist; Lenin strok- 
ing his cat?”’ He submits that the old biographers are demonstrably right and 
supports his view that More was consistently tolerant by probing the theory of 
the writer and the practice of the statesman. 

Professor Chambers effectively clears More of the charge of having ordered 
the burning and torturing of heretics and quite easily shows that even in the 
Utopia he was not the political and religious radical that he has sometimes 
been represented to have been in his younger days. Yet the answer to his 
question must be that the writers of the saga do give only one side of a very 
complex story, even though the other side be not quite so horrible as Froude, 
for instance, would have it. If not guilty of a “terrible example of tergiversa- 
tion,” the martyr to the cause of a universal church was—as German criticism 
has well brought out—not superhumanly capable of complete detachment 
from the world in which he lived. Neither the Utopia nor More can be under- 
stood without constantly viewing them against the background of the tre- 
mendous changes transforming medieval England. The conflict between the 
old and the new order is found in the man and in the book as well as in the 
age. 
It is not true, as, for instance, Chambers claims (p. 40), that from Utopia 
to the scaffold More always stood for the common cause even against the gain 
of the single kingdom. He seems as much a believer in nationalistic capitalism 
as in medieval paternalism. Every act of his life, including the writing of a 
satire, indicated an acute perception of the realities in the expanding economic 


§ “The saga and the myth of Sir Thomas More,” Proceedings of the British Academy, 
XII (1926), 179-225. 
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and political power of England. It was because he so efficiently adjusted him- 
self to them that he received high pay as well as high honor. Although his pic- 
ture of an ideal land is essentially a sermon, in extended parable, against self- 
seeking and the profit motive in general, his entire career was consciously 
spent in furthering the interests of the merchant class of London, whose very 
existence was dependent upon the principle of private gain, the economic 
basis of the new statesmanship. Examined in detail even his speculations have 
a distinctly commercial cast, and the conception of the kingdom as a medieval 
manor is quite lost sight of in the details of a state which though relatively self- 
sufficing is well supplied with men, money, and shipping facilities. The list of 
surplus articles which the people of Utopia exported in return for gold and iron 
reads like a list of the exports from More’s England. Imports are cut mosi 
satisfactorily, for articles of luxury were despised in Utopia. It is a mercantil- 
istic paradise. True, the influence of the Catholic ethic has considerably quali- 
fied the politico-economic policy of the island. Since the Utopians cannot help 
save their souls by giving alms to their own people (there are no poor), they 
give to th? citizens of those countries to which they export their surplus, and 
not a tenth but a seventh. 

The German view seems to take this mercantilistic attitude almost too seri- 
ously, perhaps a consequence of post-war psychology. England was just be- 
ginning to acquire that commercial power which later seemed to some to lend 
an air of smug hypocrisy to her rationalizations of war-motives. On his several 
embassies More was participating in the work of winning back from foreigners 
privileges conferred upon them in England’s economic infancy. Yet More’s 
language and conduct showed that he was fully aware of the significance of his 
mission and whole-heartedly committed to it. He told the German merchants 
that there could be no legal restrictions placed upon the king’s power over 
trade rights. He did not scruple to use his great tact and the reputation of his 
personal integrity to get most unpalatable conditions accepted and he took 
full advantage of a legal quibble in what is called the usual bland and amiable 
manner of the English.? How much of More’s description of the mercantilistic 
state was satire and how much, if any, enthusiasm for the growing power of 
England, it is impossible to prove. The facts of his well-ordered and sanely 
adjusted life permit only an opinion. Is not the explanation of More’s in- 
consistencies neither logical nor ethical but simply historical? 

Although his ideas and conduct were surprisingly consistent with the cir- 
cumstances, More was also human in passing through those changes in out- 
look and interests which come with increasing years. Fortunately we are not 
entirely dependent upon the early Catholic biographers’ selection of edifying 
details for at least glimpses of those changes. In recent years the labors of such 
scholars as P. S. Allen in England, Preserved Smith in America, and Henry 
de Vocht on the Continent have greatly enriched our knowledge of that group 
of humanists among whom More is numbered. Their correspondence and 


® Hanserecesse (ed. Dietrich Schaefer; Leipzig, 1905), VII, 577-857. 
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writings afford various side lights upon his life. Distinctness of outline, new 
color, and fresh significance have been given to the meager details of his early 
life, found in his early biographers’ accounts, by Preserved Smith’s penetra- 
tion of the veiled allusions in the Colloqguies of Erasmus." The moot point of 
More’s religious consistency has had light shed upon it by the disentangling 
of the events and names circumstancing the composition of the dialogue ‘The 
exorcism or apparition.” The story, which reveals More’s earlier more skepti- 
cal attitude toward supernatural phenomena, is that of a practical joke played 
upon a foolish priest Faunus by a critically minded youth, identified as More. 
This identification turns upon the word “Polus’”—meaning in Greek “‘colt”— 
which here points to John Colt, More’s father-in-law, and not to More him- 
self as hitherto believed. Colt also figures in the colloquy “The discontented 
wife,” depicting More’s difficulties in molding his first wife’s accomplishments 
in music and learning according to his taste. The date of More’s first marriage, 
as generally conjectured, is questioned in connection with evidence given in 
this dialogue, which might very well indicate an earlier date. Other dialogues 
contain glimpses of the establishment at Chelsea and possible allusions to his 
daughter’s learning. 

Professor de Vocht’s publication of the letter book of Francis of Crane- 
velt™ has given us the annotated text of six of More’s letters not accessible be- 
fore, although announcement was made of them some years earlier’ and two 
had been given—in great part—in Stapleton’s life of More. With some twenty 
other references scattered throughout letters from John Louis Vives, John de 
Fevyn, and Martin van Dorp, they throw side lights upon More’s interests 
and attitudes and upon the estimation in which both he and his country were 
held by the Continental humanists. With all of his interest in pure literature 
(epp. 13, 56, 72), there is evident a growing concern for the religious and politi- 
cal difficulties into which he is being drawn by his rise at court (epp. 167, 191), 
and by his very evident growia: absorption in religion (epp. 151, 156, 157, 
159). His medieval attitude toward women is brightened by a humor, some 
of the expression of which was too bold for Stapleton to print. The editor’s 
dismissal of More’s complicity in a violation of international law (epp. 150, 
191) might be questioned. He was, as we have seen, as much nationalistic 
Englishman as cosmopolitan humanist, and his servants were directly in- 
volved in the affair. 

The last volume of the correspondence of Erasmus to be published" contains 
two letters from the great Dutch humanist to More (epp. 1804 of March, 1527, 


10 4 key to the “‘Colloquies”’ of Erasmus (Harvard, 1927). 

1 Literae virorum eruditorum ad Franciscum Craneveldium, 1522-1528 (Louvain, 
1928). 

2 Elizabeth Frances Rogers, “A calendar of the correspondence of Sir Thomas 
More,” English Historical Review, XX XVII (1922), 546-64. 

13 P.S. Allen et H. M. Allen, Opus Epistolorum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, Vol. VII, 
1527-1528 (Oxford, 1928). 
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and 1959 of February, 1528). The first is generally in answer to one of More’s 
sent in the preceding December (Allen, Vol. VI, ep. 1770), urging him to 
continue his writing against Luther, and the second is a rather belated reply to 
an invitation from Henry VIII (ep. 1878) to visit England. The two letters 
confirm the impressions, given by the correspondence with Cranevelt, of a 
growing ardor in More against heretics and of increased suspicion and doubt 
felt by Continental humanists toward the court of Henry VIII. It is plain 
that such light as is given in the new evidence upon More points to a return in 
his later years to the extremely religious frame of mind of his young manhood. 
As R. H. Murray has recently pointed out," “The import of More’s book lies 
above all in the freedom with which it examined and criticized principles. It 
boldly put forward the assumption that society might be conceived in some 
radically different form.” It was this very freedom of examination and bold- 
ness of assertion which Professor Chambers admits More later denied others." 

Although little help is given in some of the other recent writings upon More 
to an understanding of what inconsistency there may have been in his career, 
they should be mentioned for the sake of completeness. One German writer, 
Heinrich Brockhaus, has recently advanced a very interesting, but highly im- 
probable, theory about the composition of the Utopia.* He would view it as a 
document for ecclesiastical history, seeing importance in the coincidence in 
dates between the ninth, tenth, and eleventh sessions of the Lateran Council 
and the writing and publishing of More’s book. From certain conceivable as- 
sociations of fictitious words used by its author, Brockhaus by a process of 
etymological juggling comes to the conclusion that it was intended for esoteric 
propaganda, holding up the oriental monastic community of Mt. Athos as a 
model for the clergy to follow, and really expressing the views of the reforming 
party at the meetings of the Lateran Council. Several biographies or bio- 
graphical sketches have recently appeared” which are of interest rather from 
their arrangement of material and beauty of form than because of added in- 
formation or fresh view. The most interesting of them, by Emile Dermeng- 
hem,'* illustrates the tendency of all who write on More to give too much at- 
tention to the dramatic and lurid details of the court of Henry VIII. 

For a proper understanding of its author probably the Utopia itself has been 
overemphasized in the various studies made of him. He himself considered it 
something of a learned joke and evidently wished it to remain such. His life, 
place, and significance are seen more easily, and understood with greater cor- 
rectness, in his English works, numerous selections from which have been is- 


M4 The political consequences of the Reformation (Boston, 1926), pp. 242-43. 
15 Op. cit., p. 26. 
16 Die Utopia-Schrift des Thomas Morus (Leipzig and Berlin, 1929). 


17 A.B. Teetgen, The footsteps of Sir Thomas More (London, 1930); C. E. Shebbaere, 
Sir Thomas More, a leader of the English Renaissance (London, 1930). 


18 Thomas Morus et les utopistes de la Renaissance (Paris, 1927). 
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sued in recent years.’ They are to be published in seven volumes in black 
letter facsimile from the only previous edition, edited by William Rastell in 
1557.” Two volumes have appeared so far—the first containing the writings of 
More’s youth, and the second, the first of his controversial treatises. Re- 
edited with a modernized version by W. E. Campbell, they also contain, be- 
sides the historical introduction, philological notes, collations and appendixes 
by two scholars who have done much in recent years to give More his due 
place in the development of the English language and literature—Professors 
A. W. Reed and R. W. Chambers. 

The results of Professor Reed’s researches (some of which were published 
as early as 1918),”! as they have finally been assembled,” prove—in the words 
of Mr. Pollard—‘that substantially the history of the drama of the first 
twenty-five years of Henry VIII’s reign centers around Sir Thomas More.” 
The history of the Rastells, More’s relatives and printers of his English writ- 
ings, was closely connected with More’s own literary and legal career, and the 
establishment of facts about them has corrected and enlarged our knowledge 
of More’s own household. More’s knowledge of geography, revealed in his 
introduction to the Utopia, was the inspiration of an abortive trip to the new- 
found lands by his brother-in-law, John Rastell. Such knowledge, a recent 
work states,* was restricted to a very few in More’s day. 

In July, 1929, there was held at Chelsea in London the More Memorial 
Exhibition of some 120 relics of the martyr. At that time a number of ad- 
dresses were given upon his life by various outstanding scholars and writers, 
each treating a different aspect of his career. These have since been published 
with an introductory essay by Professor Chambers.% They present the Catho- 
lic viewpoint and emphasize his religious character. Generally speaking, the 
Catholic interpretation of the Utopia arrives at a conservative concept of 
More’s social philosophy by assuming that More appears in the Utopia under 
his own name and that none of the ideas put into the mouth of his chief char- 
acter, Hythloday, are really his own. The editor of the new edition of More’s 
English works has taken this position in a recent publication.» Those who 
would have him as the “seer of the new rather than a defender of the old,” on 

19 The apologye of Syr Thomas More (introduction and notes by Arthur I. Taft; Ox- 
ford, 1930); Sir Thomas More, selections from his English works (ed. P.S. and H. M. Al- 
len; Oxford, 1924); The last letters of Blessed Thomas More (ed. W. E. Campbell; London, 
1924). 

20 The English works of Sir Thomas More (ed. W. E. Campbell; Vols. I and II, Lon- 
don, 1930). 

2! The canon of John Heywood’s plays (London, 1918). 

2 Early Tudor drama (London, 1926). 

23 E. G. R. Taylor, Tudor geography (1485-1583) (London, 1930). 

24H. Belloc, G. K. Chesterton, et al., The fame of Blessed Thomas More (London, 
1930). 

2% W. E. Campbell, More’s Utopia and his social teaching (London, 1930). 
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the other hand, must take the traveler and not More as giving More’s real 
ideas in the dialogue. It is thus that Professor J. W. Allen interprets More’s 
political thought. Allen relates More’s ideas to the general tendency of Eng- 
lish thought in the sixteenth century to be economic rather than political.” 
Some exception might be taken to his statement that when he came to de- 
scribe his island of the blest, “He let fancy loose and became little more than 
ingenious.” However inapplicable his ideas might have been to society as a 
whole, there was a very definite source for nearly all of them in the governance 
of the law-courts and guilds. Much of the Utopia must have appeared com- 
monplace to sixteenth-century readers. 

Despite more modern studies the saga, however incomplete, remains the 
single great source for an understanding of More, and students of his life have 
been fortunate in having had two of the four biographies of him written in 
Tudor times made available recently. A new, carefully edited text of another 
has been promised. First, in order of appearance, was the English translation 
of Thomas Stapleton’s “Vita Thomae More”’ in his Tres Thomae, composed 
during the reign of Elizabeth while its author was living in the Low Countries 
along with intimates and relatives of More, who, like himself, were Marian 
recusants.” It was from them that Stapleton received much of his material. 
First published at. Douai in 1588, it had never before been either printed in 
England or translated into English, although in recent times it has appeared 
in French and Spanish translations. Stapleton also drew upon More’s English 
works, which had been published some thirty years before, and upon the cor- 
respondence of Erasmus. Such references are cited along with others by the 
translator, who uses, however, the 1703 Leyden edition of Erasmus instead of 
the 1538 one of Basel which Stapleton himself used. 

The second Tudor biography to appear—that by Nicholas Harpsfield—has 
just been published by the Early English Text Society. This seems the most 
important of all recent publications, for there is here presented to the public 
for the first time a life of More written three hundred and seventy-five years 
ago, nearly contemporaneously. A most impressive work of scholarship, in- 
tended primarily for students of language and literature, it is a mine of infor- 
mation for the historian. Beside the critical edition of the text by Dr. Elsie 
V. Hitchcock, based on the eight known extant manuscripts, with collations, 
textual notes, etc., the volume includes an introduction by Professor Cham- 
bers on the continuity of English prose, a life of Harpsfield, and historical 
notes. Added, also, are four most valuable appendixes with explanatory notes 
—fragments of a life of More written by his nephew, Rastell; the news letter 
telling of More’s death which was circulated in Paris immediately after the 
event; the text of More’s indictment; and finally, the text of his epitaph, 
which he himself wrote. 


26 J. W. Allen, Political thought in the sixteenth century (New York, 1928), pp. 152-54. 


*? The life and illustrious martyrdom of Sir Thomas More (tr. Philip E. Hallett; Lon- 
don, 1928). 
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The textual notes not only refer to the various manuscripts of the Harps- 
field life, described and discussed in the introduction, but also cite extant 
manuscripts of the earliest written biography of More, consisting of notes 
made by his son-in-law Roper. Since Harpsfield incorporated nearly all of 
these notes, a collation of the extant Roper MSS was made preliminary to 
fixing the text of Harpsfield. (It is a critical text of the Roper life that the 
Early English Text Society will publish in the future.) As the introduction 
points out in detail, Harpsfield corrected Roper frequently and added greatly 
to his account, notably the description of Roper’s own lapse into heresy. Be- 
sides Roper, Harpsfield drew upon the Paris news letter, the correspondence 
of Erasmus, and More’s own works, his material being for the most part still 
extant. 

The historical notes are rather full, especially on moot points such as the 
date of More’s birth (pp. 298-303), which Professor Chambers would make 
the earlier of the two possible years (i.e., 1477), and the authorship of the Life 
of King Richard the third (pp. 336-38), which the editor would ascribe without 
doubt to More. In both cases the evidence reviewed establishes quite con- 
vincingly the decision made. The notes upon More’s overseas expeditions in 
the interests of the English merchants (pp. 315-17) are incomplete. The error 
that both Roper and Harpsfield make is not in having a second embassy on 
matters concerning the merchants but the more natural one of mistaking the 
time of it. More made a second journey to Bruges in company with William 
Knight, this time two years after his admission to the privy council, in 1520, 
and not as Roper and Harpsfield say, ““before he came to the service of king 
Henry the eight” (p. 20). This journey should not be overlooked, for—among 
other reasons—there is a possibility that More met Albrecht Diirer on it and 
that he was the subject of a portrait by Diirer that has come down to us.¥ 
Numerous interesting references to More’s part in the negotiations are made 
in the records of the Flemish merchants, the Hanserecesse,® which tell of this 
journey, although they are not cited anywhere in the notes. 

It might also be observed that More himself in the enumeration of the 
offices held by him (English works, p. 1420) does not list the office of master of 
requests, which Roper and Harpsfield state was given him when he became a 
member of the council. Perhaps it was not of sufficient importance in his 
eyes, for the statement made about it says that he received the office because 
there was “no better room voyd” (p. 24). Roper’s and Harpsfield’s error 
pointed out in the notes (p. 319), of making More follow rather than precede 
Weston in the office of under-treasurer was not, after all, so unnatural as it 
might at first seem. Although generally held by prominent figures, this office 
was also one of honor rather than of exacting duties and was held by More for 


28 See Preserved Smith, “Albrecht Diirer’s portrait of Sir Thomas More,” Scribner’s 
magazine, LI (1912), 637-40. 
29 See n. 9. 
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many years in spite of many other positions and employments. The exchequer 
during the reigns of Henry VII and Henry VIII did not have the importance 
that it possessed during and after Mary’s rule, for the real financial official 
was the treasurer of the chamber.” 

This more or less honorary character is true of other offices which More 
held. He was valued at the court for his wit, learning, and eloquence, as well 
as for his legal acumen and standing with the merchants of the city. Yet in all 
of his offices and missions he is to be viewed as a trusted councilor in the Tudor 
despotism; a representative of the increasingly powerful mercantile interests, 
it is true, but not one possessed of independent political initiative. This gen- 
eral consideration, easily lost sight of in reading any of the sixteenth- or seven- 
teenth-century lives in the More saga or in minute examination of particular 
points, seems vital to an understanding of various incidents and relationships 
in More’s life and career. With this in mind it is not difficult to accept his 
speaking for his own social class in protesting the financial exactions of Henry 
VII (pp. 308-9), even though at a later period—while speaker—in his char- 
acter of trusted and reliable servant he actually furthered those of Henry 
VIII (pp. 320-21). As a matter of fact, two years after his appointment as 
speaker, in 1525, More is described as “‘now coming into repute with the king” 
by a foreign ambassador, who does not include him in his list of those impor- 
tant personages who ought to receive pensions but mentions him as one to 
whom “presents might also be offered.” It is not until the following year that 
he comes to the front in any prominent manner and then only as a trusted 
secretary and emissary,” although in 1527 he is mentioned last as a member of 
the commission sent to negotiate a treaty with France, along with some of the 
great lords headed by Norfolk.* The office of chancellor, which More finally 
attained, like other administrative offices of the reign, was in a process of 
change. It was declining in administrative and political importance and be- 
coming increasingly restricted to legal duties and to those of a purely formal 
character.* Norfolk is seen by everyone at court as the real prime-minister 
(in so far as there was such after the fall of Wolsey), and he was succeeded by 
Cromwell.® 


% Arthur Newton, “The king’s chamber under the early Tudors,” Eng. Hist. Rev., 
XXXII (1917), 348-71. 


31 Calendar of letters, despatches, and state papers relating to the negotiations between 
England and Spain, III, Part I (ed. G. A. Bergenroth; London, 1873), 8. 


82 Letters and papers, foreign and domestic, of the reign of Henry VIII (ed. J. S. 
Brewer; 4 vols., 1862-1876), Vol. IV, No. 1939. 


83 Bergenroth, II, Part II (London, 1866), 171. 

4 See F. C. Higham, “A note on the pre-Tudor secretary,” Manchester Essays (ed. 
A. G. Little and F. M. Powicke; Manchester, 1925). 

35 Calendar of state papers and manuscripts relating to English affairs existing in the 
archives and collections of Venice, TV (ed. Rawdon Brown; London, 1871), 294. 
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More’s position at court, then, was throughout one peculiarly dependent 
upon a personal relationship with the king. He was in favor as a witty con- 
versationalist and an ornament to the court, as is thoroughly borne out by the 
Roper-Harpsfield account (pp. 24-26). Viewing More as a personal adviser 
and a favorite of the king rather than as a statesman or initiator of public 
policies, there is an entirely different color given to his difficulties with Car- 
dinal Wolsey, which the Roper-Harpsfield account describes (pp. 31-39). 
Furthermore this view would serve to confirm the statements of Roper and 
Erasmus about Wolsey’s lack of love for More, which Harpsfield repeats, but 
which the editor seems to question (pp. 320-21). It could be shown, in detail, 
that, so far as Wolsey’s domestic policies were concerned, More was generally 
in sympathy with him. The real difficulty was Wolsey’s own growing jealousy 
and, later, even fear of More’s increasing intimacy with the king. Wolsey had 
shown this toward others, especially after he had begun to feel the loss of his 
early dominance of affairs. As early as 1514 he was jealous of Pace—the king’s 
secretary before More—afterward associated with him in that post. Wol- 
sey’s feeling against Pace persisted, so that he caused his arrest in 1527 much 
to the displeasure of the people. One of the list of charges against Wolsey in 
1529—which More helped prepare—was his treatment of Pace at that time.” 

Something of the same feeling of jealousy toward More is visible. Early in 
1519 More appears as one of the king’s secretaries and by October is in livery 
as a member of the king’s household,® sitting at the king’s breakfast table and 
attesting treaties as a councilor.** Wolsey’s designation of the new favorite as 
“young More”’ returned upon his head when Henry wrote to the cardinal, 
through Pace, that since old men decay greatly he wanted young men made 
privy to his affairs and asked that More—with Sir William Sandy’s — be made 
acquainted with the negotiations at Calais.“ A year later the king wrote, 
through Sampson, that he desired “besides Mr. More some personages about 
as well to receive strangers that may chance to come as also that the same 
strangers shall not find him so bare without some noble and wise sage person- 
ages about him.’ By this time More had sufficient confidence in his position 
to venture a wish of his own in transmitting the king’s ideas to Wolsey, and 
some months later read to the king, along with other letters, one that Wolsey 
had written to him personally. In the same year he passed a judgment of his 
own on Wolsey’s composition in foreign correspondence, and told him that he 
was glad Wolsey liked his services.” 

Thus it might very well be that Wolsey would have liked to see him in 
Rome and have tried to send him to a place nearly as far removed—Spain—as 
Roper and Harpsfield tell us happened at this very stage in his career (p. 33). 


°6 Brewer, Vol. I, Nos. 5447, 5465. 4 Tbid., No. 1437. 
37 Thid., Vol. IV, Nos. 5750, 6075. 41 Thid., No. 2317. 
38 Tbid., Vol. III, Nos. 76, 491, 528. #2 Tbhid., Nos. 2555, 3291, 3298, 3302. 
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Wolsey seems to have been insistent in reminding More that he had not op- 
posed his early promotions, for a few weeks after More had told him that he 
was glad his services were appreciated he again wrote Wolsey that he would 
be very ungrateful if he ever forgot and blind if he did not perceive the many 
gracious favors he had done him with the king.® It is plain that if Wolsey 
were ever More’s patron and friend—and the evidence all seems to show that 
it was rather the king who favored him—More was now not dependent upon 
his official superior but had himself become a person to be conciliated. It 
would seem that the unfriendliness between the two men probably did not 
entirely disappear, as the editor seems to think. At least, if his interpretation 
of the relationship between them be accepted, the bitterness of More’s lan- 
guage in speaking of Wolsey at the time of opening the Parliament of 1529 
is much less intelligible (pp. 326-27). 

Professor Chambers gives Harpsfield “‘the honor of being the first modern 
to compile in the English tongue a complete biography and thus to present an 
all-round picture of his hero” (p. xlvii). The first biography it may be, but it 
is certainly not an all-round picture and, indeed, that statement is qualified 
on the very same page by referring to the work as an hagiography. All of 
More’s early biographers had their view of him obscured by the halo of mar- 
tyrdom, and some recent writers upon him and the Utopia have had nearly all 
their comments polarized by the manner of his tragic death. Between an 
early and a final period of great interest in religion, there came the main period 
of his life when in his réle as lawyer he entered into commercial, political, and 
diplomatic activities with such ambition and ability that he was most success- 
ful in securing a substantial income. It is against the background of fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century economic and political institutions that More is seen 
to have been neither reformer, dreamer, nor bigot but a sane and well-bal- 
anced Englishman of his day. His moral greatness constantly looms larger. 
Whatever inconsistency may be found in his life followed from the tremendous 
changes which transformed a medieval into a modern world rather than from 
any weakness within himself. More’s resemblance to Burke has been noted 
by many of the recent writers. One of the quotations cited from Burke seems 
peculiarly apt in explaining the character of the change that took place in 
both men—“circumstances (which some gentlemen pass for nothing) give in 
reality to every political principle its distinguishing color and discriminating 
effect.” 

Freperick L. BAUMANN 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 
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A short history of the Hungarian people. By Ferenc Ecxuart. With 
an introduction by Lorp Nerwron and four maps. London: 
Grant Richards, 1931. Pp. 244. 3s. 6d. 


The history of a nation written in a foreign language may be prepared from 
two different points of view: it may present the way this same nation inter- 
prets its own history, or it may adjust itself to the mentality of the nation in 
whose language it is written. This latter point of view is especially important 
in any attempt to narrate the past achievements of a nation as little known 
and as complete in its linguistic isolation from Western interests as Hungary. 
In Eckhart’s book this attitude is lacking; and thus the reader, unless he is 
acquainted with things Hungarian, will not be able to follow the author with 
that spontaneous and clear comprehension which follows when the theme is 
presented in his own set of ideas. As it is, the Magyar author on his country’s 
history takes a great many things for granted, forgetting that for his English 
reader everything will be terra incognita. 

Aside from that, the book certainly deserves attention for all those in search 
of general information regarding Hungarian history; and the author will 
satisfy, with his handy volume, a widely felt demand. It does not pretend to 
be scientific; it does not present the material according to an up-to-date ana- 
lytical method; it is just what the average reader would expect to get: a bird’s- 
eye view of a thousand years. 

The fact that the narrative stops with the outbreak of the Great War may 
be considered an advantage, for it prevented the author from indulging—con- 
sciously or unconsciously—in propaganda. I feel quite safe in saying that if he 
had continued his work to the present he would have ruined it. For anything 
written on post-war Hungary is and will, for a long time to come, remain in 
the field of politics rather than history. 


Arpdp F. Kovdcs 
UnIversity or CHICAGO 





Burned books: neglected chapters in British history and literature. By 
Cuar.es Rrptey Gittett, librarian emeritus of Union Theological 
Seminary. New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. 723 
+ix. $10.00. 

In the McAlpin Collection of British History and Theology in the library 
of the Union Theological Seminary of New York, there are a number of 
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volumes that, according to royal and parliamentary command, should long 
ago have been consumed by fire. Interest in them has impelled the librarian 
emeritus of the Seminary, Charles Ripley Gillett, to make a most interesting 
study of these refugees and of their fellows. The consequent two volumes, 
Burned books, supply a valuable addition in this field to James Anson Farrer’s 
Books condemned to be burnt. The diversity of material dealt with insures a 
welcome from all except those few who may expect to find that ordeal by fire 
was enforced solely on books that violated the accepted code of morals. A 
list in Mr. Gillett’s second volume includes few titles that would suggest this 
category. On the contrary, those cited might form the nucleus of a very 
respectable political and theological library. 

Mr. Gillett builds his library slowly and by the chronological method. The 
care with which he explains the circumstances leading to the inclusion of each 
entrant is satisfying to the historian. Those interested in the fashioning of 
public opinion would, perhaps, prefer more information on the effect of the 
spectacular holocausts. They would wish to make certain queries: Why was 
the number of newsbooks and papers burned relatively small? Did destruc- 
tion by fire stimulate or restrain expression of opinion? Did it increase the 
circulation and influence of works condemned? Was there a temporal correla- 
tion between rigor of licensing and number of books burned? What were the 
chief factors in causing a cessation of book-burning? 

The material in Burned books suggests that one factor in abandoning the 
practice was expediency. It appears to have been impossible to accomplish 
extinction by fire. Often the flames that consumed the pamphlets threw an 
illumination on truths that formerly had been obscured; often they irradiated 
falsehood in a manner so flattering as briefly to cause it to appear as truth. 
Londoners watched book-crowned pyres at St. Paul’s Cross, at Smithfield, in 
old and new Palace Yards, at Westminster Hall Door, on Tower Hill, at 
Temple Bar, before the pillory at Cheapside, and in front of the Royal 
Exchange. At Oxford, there were burnings in Regent’s Walk and in the 
Court of the Schools. In Scotland, the printed word was burned at the Cross 
of Edinburgh, at St. Andrew’s and the market place of Dumfries; in Ireland, 
at Dublin, by authority of the Irish parliament. 

The usual method of procedure was that in accordance with a royal procla- 
mation or an act of parliament, books condemned to be burned were sought 
by the gentleman usher of the house of lords and by the wardens of the 
Stationers’ Company. When found, they were delivered to be burned by the 
common hangman at the places designated. Often the sergeant at arms and 
the sheriffs of London and Middlesex were appointed official witnesses. 
Sometimes, the author himself was held an unwilling witness in a nearby 
pillory or required to throw his own books to the flames. This last caused 
delay, for the aim was seldom good and the books would sail through the 
flames or over them. Faggots were used for burning, except on those occasions 
when the mob made it impossible to gather or light them. Lacking these, the 
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books were impaled on a spear and burned by a torch applied to its tip. Not 
only was fire intended to silence arguments too troublesome to answer; it was 
supplemented by a mock pageant or by a whipping that began at Newgate 
and ended at Tyburn. There were instances when the episode had the un- 
welcome effect of emphasizing a writer’s heroism—times when the spectators 
would turn away with burning eyes, rather than see good books destroyed 
and their authors humiliated. 

One of those whose sufferings aroused pity was William Prynne. He is 
remembered chiefly as a Puritan who lost his ears as penalty for scourging 
plays and players. However, Histrio mastix was not his only work. In the 
library of burned books, his list of titles is exceeded only by that of John 
Lilburn. Prynne was deprived of his ears, later of their stumps; he was 
branded on both cheeks as a schismatic; but he retained his independence. 
Though he participated with satisfaction in the trial of his persecutor, Arch- 
bishop Laud, he protested the injustice of the trial of the king, and was one 
of those ejected by Pride’s Purge. Eleven times in his life he was a prisoner, 
the parliamentary faction proving as assiduous in its punitive attentions as 
the royalists had been. He lived to take part in the sessions of the restored 
parliament of 1660, which summoned back the second Charles. At the end, 
he found congenial work among the archives of the Tower. 

Many, like Prynne, found it difficult in the seventeenth century to be 
straight party men. John Lilburn was driven by disillusion to found one of 
his own. Its members were dubbed Levellers, although they protested that 
they had no wish to reduce all England to a common level. Lilburn’s, also, 
was a long and honorable prison record. Parliament-men must often have 
regretted that they had not shortened it by executing him for treason. This 
“Free man of London’”’ became the idol of the mob and was so astute and 
pertinacious in his claims on parliament’s attention that the fear of his 
“tumultuating” faction was nothing to the fear engendered by the necessity 
of answering his petitions. It seemed impossible to keep him from pen and 
paper. Even if this were accomplished, his wife would carry on the struggle. 
His arsenal held every weapon except a sense of humor. When finally his 
protests grew tedious, some wag indited a valedictory: 

Is Lilburn departed, and is John gone! 
Farewell to Lilburn, and farewell to John. 
But lay John here, lay Lilburn thereabout 
For if they ever meet they will fall out. 


The trial he underwent in 1646 was as dramatic as any that England ever 
witnessed. It was prolific of incendiary literature. So, also, in the same cen- 
tury were the trials of Laud, of Strafford and King Charles. 

The eighteenth century, in its inception, gave overemphasis to a mediocre 
ecclesiast, Bishop Sacheverell, but struck its proper stride when John Wilkes 
carried forward the tradition of independence upheld by Prynne and Lil- 
burn. Wilkes’s No. 45 of the North Briton was one of the last newspapers fed 
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to the flames. In earlier days, they had crackled over many mercuries: those 
of “‘Elencticus,” ‘“‘Pragmaticus,” ‘““Melancholicus,” and they had singed the 
wings of the Scottish Dove when its author had expressed a doubt of the 
soundness of France and the legitimacy of young Louis XIV. 

Wilkes was a more formidable journalist than Marchmont Nedham or 
Roger I’Estrange, more formidable even than had been Defoe. The criticisms 
of No. 45 were within the law, yet so derogatory to the king and his prestige 
as to cause George III to wish to revert to those times when monarchs could 
resort with impunity to executioners. After many years, the king learned 
better than to molest “that devil, Wilkes,” but not before this most unruly 
subject had fought with popular acclaim for freedom of the press, the right to 
resist arbitrary arrest, privilege of parliament, and the safeguarding of the 
liberties of London. Mr. Gillett says that Wilkes was “only a symbol of one 
in whom the love of liberty and the desire for independence was personified, 
soon to be forgotten.” By theologians, he may be forgotten. By jurists, 
political theorists, and many who rejoice at the failure of George III to exalt 
the crown, Wilkes is most gratefully remembered. 

Mr. Gillett renders judgment also on Charles II, and this in accordance 
with traditional bias. Few scholars of English history would today subscribe 
to the opinion that “‘he was ever on pleasure bent.”” We now accuse him of 
industry. The Stuarts, our author finds displeasing; and their henchman, 
Roger I’Estrange, is denounced as “malodorous,” ‘‘a hireling sycophant and 
unscrupulous defender of royalty,” a mercenary, “whose pen for a considera- 
tion, was ever ready in any royalist cause, however disreputable.”” March- 
mont Nedham escapes such severity. Yet L’Estrange was consistent in de- 
fense of royalists. It was Marchmont who was the real turncoat. 

Much space is given to the struggle regarding the Solemn League and 
Covenant. It is one of those burned documents that is quoted in full, and this 
is justified. There is something of understatement in the passages that speak 
of its unpopularity. In England, the author believes distaste was due “to 
the deadly effect of royalist propaganda emanating from Oxford.” In Scot- 
land, he admits that those who forswore the Covenant “may have constituted 
a larger group but they were not of those who form a nation’s backbone.” 

In view of Mr. Gillett’s sympathies, he naturally views the Duke of 
Cumberland, victor of Culloden, as a “brave and efficient soldier of the 
‘thorough’ type.” He believes that a change for the worse did come over the 
man, and this he finds difficult to understand. 

The last burning by governmental authority that Mr. Gillett records had 
as its object in March, 1775, The present crisis in respect to America. It was a 
pamphlet, advocating a strengthening of England’s policy toward her rebel- 
lious colonies. A month before there had been burned the third issue of a 
paper, The Crisis, which had a similar mission. 

In 1849, there was destroyed at Exeter College a book by James Anthony 
Froude, entitled The nemesis of faith. This, however, was a casual burning as 
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compared to others—a student’s copy burned by the subrector, much as 
licorice sticks or a pea-shooter might be confiscated and destroyed by an 
irritated schoolmaster. The state long since had given over burnings; and 
the law providing for licensing, having expired in 1695, was never revived. 
Those writings which have survived the condemnation of former days find a 
very special haven in treasure-rooms of fireproof libraries. As rarities, they 
are most carefully guarded, mended when there is need for it, incased in bind- 
ings, and placed in exhibition cases. With the phoenix, they share an im- 


mortality derived from flame. 
Dora Net RayMonD 
Sweet Briar CoLiecEe 





The cotton trade and industrial Lancashire, 1600-1780. By Aurrep P. 
WapswortsH and Juyia DE Lacy Mann. Manchester, England: 
Manchester University Press, 1931. Pp. xii +539. 25s. 


This is a boox of the first importance. It not only provides a new and in- 
teresting chapter in the history of the textile industries, which must influence 
all studies of the coming of industrial capitalism in England, but, by the use 
which its authors have made of legal documents, it reveals a basic source 
for the so much-needed rewriting of English history from the reign of Eliza- 
beth through that of George IT. 

The field covered is broader than might be supposed from the title. The 
authors do not deal simply with the cotton trade, but rather with all branches 
of textiles—cotton, wool, linen, and silk—in their relation to the economic 
development of Lancashire. Nor do they deal exclusively with local, or even 
with English, history. In studying the imports of raw cotton and the exports 
of finished cotton goods, in comparing conditions abroad with those in the 
English cotton manufacture, and in considering the manner in which foreign 
technical processes influenced industrial organization in the Lancashire tex- 
tile industries, they tell us much that is valuable and pertinent concerning 
foreign economic history in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
introduction of the Dutch small-wares loom in Leyden, and in various towns 
of Germany, Switzerland, and France, as well as in London and Manchester, 
is only one example of the topics treated which will appeal to a wide audience. 

The book contains a detailed and carefully executed account of the evolu- 
tion which was taking place in the industrial and financial organization of 
textile manufactures during the two centuries preceding the period usually 
associated with the Industrial Revolution. ‘““The closing years of the sixteenth 
century and the first years of the seventeenth,” writes Mr. Wadsworth, “saw 
changes which, for their importance in determining the course of the economic 
history of Lancashire, were second only to those of the last third of the eight- 
eenth century” (p. 11). From this starting-point onward, the account shows 
the growing control exercised by merchants with large fortunes over workmen 
who labored in the numerous processes through which the materials passed 
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before they were ready to sell. Lancashire, the authors suggest, offered par- 
ticularly fertile ground for such control, because the slight influence of corpo- 
rate towns over the expanding textile industries made the policy of the early 
Stuarts, in attempting to regulate production, even less effective than in most 
other parts of the kingdom (chap. iii). For the most part, the control was 
exercised by the principal local traders, who sometimes put out the materials 
directly or through agents, employed on a commission basis, to dependent 
workmen, and sometimes made their advances indirectly through an inter- 
mediate group of country manufacturers. The net thus cast by the capitalist 
trader or merchant grew increasingly wide, in the sense that it included a 
growing proportion of all textile wares produced in both the towns and the 
rising industrial villages, and also in the sense that larger numbers of workmen 
were becoming dependent upon a single capitalist or partnership of capitalists. 
Before the middle of the eighteenth century large capitals had come to play a 
considerable, if not a dominating, part in Lancashire, in both the woolen and 
the cotton districts. The dependence of the workmen upon the merchant, his 
agent, or the country manufacturer was normally, of course, that of putting- 
out artisans. They received on credit the raw wool or cotton and the yarn, 
which they corded, spun, and wove as their master directed, sometimes with 
the help of one or two servants or journeymen. But the labor was generally 
carried on in their own homes or in the homes of fellow-workmen—in cellars 
or garrets, if they lived in the towns; in cottages built on small plots of farm 
land which they leased at high rents, if they lived in the expanding country 
villages. It is a mistake, nevertheless, as the authors show, to assume that 
there was no marked progress toward the concentration of artisans in estab- 
lishments owned by their masters until the appearance of Arkwright’s spin- 
ning factories. That old generalization can perhaps be made with respect to 
spinning and weaving; and this book contains a brilliant statement of how the 
period which begins with the last third of the eighteenth century may still be 
regarded as one of industrial revolution in connection with these two “most 
widely distributed of domestic arts’’; in the sense that then, for the first time, 
the two processes came to be carried on to any considerable extent in fac- 
tories (p. 97). But the textile industries, like the metallurgical industries, are 
exceedingly complex, and involve a great many operations besides those of 
spinning and weaving. In Lancashire there were at least three branches—the 
manufacture of ribbons and small wares, the throwing of silk, and the finish- 
ing processes, in which machinery and labor were brought together in the 
master’s shop or works either at the end of the seventeenth or early in the 
eighteenth century. In some other parts of England such establishments came 
even earlier and were more numerous. The small wares “engine loom,” driven 
by water power, which was one of the sights of Manchester in 1683; the calico 
printing works in London, which employed at least a hundred hands in 1719; 
and the celebrated factory of the Lombes at Derby, opened about 1721, with 
its five stories, its 300 employees, and its 468 windows (pp. 103, 186-37, 304-5) 
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—were only outstanding examples of a kind of textile establishment which 
had been gaining ground ever since the middle of the seventeenth century. 
It has been known that there were a number of other English industries in 
which we find, long before the middle of the eighteenth century, establish- 
ments that cannot be brought within the meaning of the term “‘domestic 
system.”’ Mr. Wadsworth and Miss Mann have now shown that such estab- 
lishments were not uncommon even in connection with textiles, and that the 
cotton manufacture of Lancashire, the classic field of the industrial revolution 
of the late eighteenth century, could hardly have been without them. The 
view that the industrial revolution ushered in the factory system is rapidly 
being qualified, so as to have lost most of its original meaning. 

As we have said, a considerable part of the material upon which the book 
is based has been taken from legal documents preserved in the Public Record 
Office, especially the records of the Palatinate and the Duchy of Lancaster 
and those of the Court of Exchequer and the Court of Chancery. These manu- 
scripts tell a great deal that is new about the manner in which credit was ob- 
tained for industry and trade, the origins and fortunes of important traders, 
merchants, and money-lenders, the nature of industrial organization, the ap- 
pearance of the workshops and other industrial establishments, the chain of 
middlemen through whom goods passed, the living conditions and background 
of the working people, and a host of other important subjects. While these 
documents have been used sporadically before, this is the first time, we be- 
lieve, that they have been made a primary basis for a full-length study in 
industrial history. How fruitful such a use of them can be, the results show 
abundantly. It has been sometimes said that it would be impossible to write 
a true history of the English people before the nineteenth century, because we 
could learn nothing at first hand about the lives of the humble, who make up 
the great majority of the population. Mr. Wadsworth and Miss Mann have 
shown that this is a mistaken view. Chapter xvii of their book, which is de- 
voted to the lives of weavers, is based upon the autobiographies of more than 
a hundred workmen, given in 1751 as evidence, and preserved among the rec- 
ords of the Court of Exchequer. A monograph on English economic history 
during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries cannot be regard- 
ed as complete, henceforth, unless a careful study has been made of this class 
of documents. When it is realized that the bills and answers, replications and 
rejoinders, depositions, special commissions, and decrees and orders of the 
courts already mentioned and of others, such as the Court of Star Chamber, 
the Court of Requests, and the Chancery Court of the Palatinate of Durham, 
are preserved in the Public Record Office by the tens of thousands, it is plain 
how wide a new field is open to the historian. The cultivation of it ought not 
only to produce some of the most fascinating detailed studies which have come 
from the pens of economic, social, and legal historians but should also pre- 
pare the way for a new, broader, and more vivid synthesis of English history. 

Apart from the lessons which can be drawn from the study here reviewed 
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concerning methods of research and the nature of industrial evolution in 
England, the work shows, by its excursions into foreign history, how valuable 
are comparisons between economic development in the principal European 
countries. By adopting the comparative method, writers of monographs, as 
well as writers of syntheses, can help to break down those illogical national 
walls which the economic historian has so often erected as a convenient means 
of delimiting his subject. If the loose framework of the book, for which the 
authors apologize in their preface, is responsible for their ventures into terri- 
tory outside the bounds fixed by their title, the disadvantages of their ap- 


proach are completely outweighed by the advantages. 
Joun U. NEF 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





An alphabetical guide to certain War Office and other military records 
preserved in the Public Record Office. (“Public Record Office lists 
and indexes,” No. LIII.) London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1931. 
Pp. x +530. £2 7s. 6d. 


This addition to the Public Record Office lists and indexes will be wel- 
comed by the general historian; it will be found especially valuable to the 
student of military history. The volume supplements Volume XXVIII of 
this series (““War Office records’’), published in 1908, and has been called an 
alphabetical guide rather than an index, because in the words of the editors 
“it does not claim to deal exhaustively with the series of documents with 
which it is concerned.”” Material is included from the State Paper Office, the 
Colonial Office, and the Home Office as well as the War Office. 

The work is divided into two parts: the first is a general index (275 pages); 
the second is a regimental index (210 pages). In the general index the head- 
ings are arranged in alphabetical order, and under these headings the docu- 
ments are listed in chronological order. One is able, accordingly, to ascertain 
in a few pages the documentary material available on the subject of arms from 
the provision of bows, arrows, and quivers to the London militia in 1644 up 
to the report of the Small Arms Committee in 1902. In a general way these 
dates will serve to limit the scope of the guide, for the earliest date of a 
document listed is 1635; the latest, 1904. 

The unusually ample documentary material on North America is listed 
under three headings: the first to the conquest of Canada, 1763; the second to 
the recognition of the United States of America; the third from 1783 onward. 
An abundance of material of general interest is indexed under such headings 
as: “Africa,” “Ceylon,” “China,” “Crimea,” “Gibraltar,” ““Malta,’’“‘Penin- 
sular War,” ““West Indies,” etc. Of interest to students of social history will 
be documents listed under the headings: “Desertion,’’ “Highwaymen,” 
“Military aid to the civil power,” “Pay,” “Pensioners,” “‘Rations,”’ “‘Re- 
cruiting,”’ “Slaves,”’ and “Smuggling.” Outstanding individuals concerning 
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whom records are preserved include: Sir Henry Clinton, Burgoyne, Corn- 
wallis, Sir William Beresford, Napoleon, Jefferson, Marlborough, Sir John 
Moore, Nelson, Florence Nightingale, Washington, Wellington, and many 
others. 

The regimental index will offer the student of military history a key to the 
mass of material to be found in the records of regiments in the British army. 
This index is arranged under five general headings as follows: (a) “Regular 
army,” (b) “Fencible regiments,” (c) “Militia regiments,’”’ (d) “Yeomanry 
regiments,” (e) “Honourable artillery company,” (f) “Volunteer corps.” The 
labor involved in the preparation of this guide was immense; it can only be 
appreciated by the students whom it will afford a most substantial saving in 


time and energy. + ie 
. A. De WEERD 


Denison UNIVERSITY 





The siege of Oxford: an account of Oxford during the Civil War, 1642- 
1646. By Freprerick Joun Varuey, M.A., of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. With illustrations, map, and plans. London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 1932. Pp. 179+-vii. $2.25. 


Neither title nor subtitle of this work is very satisfactory; for there was not 
much of a siege, and the book is scarcely an “‘account.”’ The author has three 
chapters entitled the “first,” “second,” and “third” sieges, but apologizes 
somewhat for them. The first (May, 1644) would have been a siege if the king 
had not escaped. The second had barely started when Fairfax, never much 
interested in siege warfare, got permission to stop and pursue the king—to 
Naseby, which was more to his liking. The last was after the king’s flight to 
the Scots’ camp. This was actually a formal siege of some duration; but the 
war was obviously over and negotiation, rather than arms, commanded chief 
attention. Fairfax was careful not to do much damage, sent in capons for 
York’s table, and was happy to end it soon with easy and honorable terms of 
surrender before a bombardment occurred. It was his Oxford as well as 
Charles’s Oxford. 

Instead of an account, the book is rather a chronicle of events in and about 
Oxford, arranged under such topics as city, university, mint, courts, garrison, 
and health. Most of the paragraphs are brief, frequently only a date and an 
event. The book is thus not very readable. There are very few exact citations 
to sources, the author preferring marginal references (by number only) to 
works mentioned in Faleoner Madan’s great second volume of Ozford books 
(Oxford, 1912). The scholar will be irked at times by the indefiniteness or 
complete absence of references for documents mentioned or printed (e.g., pp. 
1-16, 92-95, 114). There is a good index, however, and the work will be of 
reference value, particularly to the student of Oxford history. There are good 
maps and plates. 
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Oxford was, for about four years, the center of the royalist cause and the 
headquarters of the king’s forces. For this, it had both advantages and disad- 
vantages. Most of the citizens were undoubtedly favorable toward what Mr. 
Varley calls the ““Rebel Cause,”’ but were somewhat mollified by the lucrative 
opportunity of supplying the court and garrison. The town was centrally lo- 
cated and enabled Charles to retain control of the Midland counties, which 
was of strategic advantage. But the dangers and disadvantages of the place 
became increasingly manifest as time passed. Nevertheless, any suggestion of 
removal to the southwest was always silenced, particularly by those loving 
the comfort of the college quarters. The king was at Christ Church, and the 
queen at Merton. Ordnance was cast at St. Mary’s College, the Osney mills 
became a powder factory, and New College was a magazine. At New Inn 
Hall the requisitioned college plate was melted down into “Oxford Crowns.” 
At Carfax was a gibbet. In spite of all, college life continued, though on a re- 
stricted and much disturbed scale. Master of Arts degrees were conferred 
upon the future Charles II and James II and upon many more for similar non- 
academic reasons. 

The book reveals much poor strategy and miserable intelligence on both 
sides. There was more friendliness between the belligerents than is usually 


found in such a genuine war for such genuine ends. 
CriyvE L. Grose 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





Nantes au XVIII¢ siécle: Vere des négriers (1714-1774) d’aprés des 
documents inédits. By Gaston-MartINn, agrégé d’histoire et de 
géographie, docteur és lettres. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1931. Pp. 452. 
M. Gaston- Martin cultivates his garden. In addition to two theses on the 

history of Nantes during the Revolution which he presented for the doctorat és 

lettres, he has published a book on Nantes et la Compagnie des Indes (1928) 

and one on Capital et travail d Nantes au cours du XVIII® siécle (1931). 

He has under way a series of three volumes under the general title, Nantes 

au XVIITI® siécle, of which the first, L’administration de Gérard-Mellier, was 

published in 1929 and the third, Messieurs de commerce, is in preparation. 

In this, the second volume, he portrays the development and the vicissitudes 

of the slave trade of la ville des négriers which Nantes peculiarly was until 

the end of this period. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first (“Le marché noir’’) describes 
in great completeness and detail the whole procedure of a slaver’s voyage from 
its fitting-out to its return and the liquidation of the venture by the sale of 
its West Indian cargo. The second part (“Les vicissitudes du trafic de 1715 a 
1775’) is in the main a study of the carefully wrought graph at the end of the 
volume (Plate VII) which shows year by year the number of slaves bought in 
Africa, the number sold in the islands, and the number of vessels making re- 
turns at Nantes. The curves, which, as might be expected, correspond very 
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closely, indicate an almost total cessation of the trade during the War of the 
Austrian Succession and a quite total abeyance during the Seven Years’ War. 
Aside from these periods of complete catastrophe, the curves show extraordi- 
nary variations from year to year, with a generally rising tendency to the year 
1751, when 10,003 negroes were imported into the islands by 33 Nantes ves- 
sels. The curves recover again after the Treaty of Paris, only to assume a 
downward trend from 1767 to 1774. M. Gaston-Martin recognizes the sub- 
stantially eccentric character of the variations but correlates many of them 
sufficiently well to collateral circumstances, especially to the policies or lack of 
policy of the companies, the India company in particular, and of the govern- 
ment. The third part (“Le colonialisme négrier’’) summarizes the establish- 
ment of the privileges connected with the trade and the conflicts about them 
waged by the merchants with the companies, the farmers, the colonies, and 
the foreigners. 

The problems thus formulated M. Gaston-Martin has handled with com- 
petence. The study of the slave-trading process in the first part seems im- 
peccable. If in regard to the second and third parts substantial questions 
arise, this results, in the first place, from the almost total darkness in which 
the explorer of the history of French business must find his way. No one has 
yet done for that subject what Namier has begun to do in some of his articles 
for English business or what Davis and Beard have done for American busi- 
ness at the end of the century. In the second place, as a natural consequence 
of the essentially local nature of his problem, the author has relied almost ex- 
clusively on the local archives, most notably on the admiralty archives of the 
department of Loire-Inférieure. With only occasional references to printed 
materials, substantially the whole work is based on this archival material. 
Unfortunately, the very considerable materials pertinent to his subject in the 
national archives (series F'), in the colonial archives, and in the archives of 
the chamber of commerce of Bordeaux, an admirable calendar of which was 
published by J.-A. Brutails, did not come within the author’s purview. It 
would also have added much to the value and interest of his work if M. 
Gaston-Martin had used as a point of reference and comparison the record of 
that other ville des négriers on the bank of the Mersey which Mr. Gomer Wil- 
liams published under the title, The Liverpool privateers with an account of the 
slave trade (London, 1897). 

The survey of the vicissitudes of the trade suffers from the absence of 
certain economic concepts and questions. For example, the eccentric varia- 
tions of the trade from time to time, even the comparatively listless attitude 
toward it of the government and the navy during war time, do not seem in- 
explicable in the light of Sombart’s astute observation, that the countries of 
continental Europe, especially France, were still soil lands, that is, exported 
and imported only in a marginal way with reference to their economic life as 
a whole. The extremely interesting directory of the Nantes slave trade which 
M. Gaston-Martin provides demonstrates the essential point. Even though 
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they avowed themselves “ruined” by almost any shift, slight or important, 
in the policy of the government, the same families with a few additions from 
time to time persisted in the trade throughout the period and at the end of 
each of the wars were ready to resume the practice of the safe, and presum- 
ably very profitable, Guinea trade. They had not been ruined, even by the 
long suspension of the trade during the Seven Years’ War, as would certainly 
have been the case if the trade or the connection with the colonies had been 
vital to them. 

Another question of an economic character upon which light would be 
desirable is the question of effective payment. The author approaches it: he 
points out that the slavers were not able to carry back in their own vessels 
the payment for their slaves in the form of colonial produce. To what extent 
was the payment made in specie? Did the islands function as one stage in the 
relentless destiny that carried the silver of Mexico and Peru to its grave in 
India? The form of the money question in the colonies and the attitude of the 
French government toward admitting the Spanish colonists to trade in the 
French colonies permits the suspicion that such was the case. The crucial 
question of the time, whether French commerce was capable of supplying the 
colonies, remains unanswered because of a lack of statistical bases in the ar- 
chival material, even of the admiralty. Certain it is that the colonies were 
badly supplied. It is equally certain that the interest in carrying negroes from 
Africa to the colonies was a limiting factor as far as the interest in carry- 
ing direct to the colonies the other necessities—lumber, live stock and flour— 
less profitable in character, was concerned. In this much regulated economy, 
the question of prices was always in dispute. In 1765, the chambers of com- 
merce claimed that the price of negroes, far from having risen since 1725, 
had declined from 125 quintals of sugar to 42. Was this true or not? Such 
questions M. Gaston-Martin has not attempted to answer, although he has 
some interesting notes on the beginnings of the share company in the Nantes 
slave trade. 

The choice of 1774 as the chronological terminus of the book has had an 
unfortunate effect on the discussion of “le colonialisme négrier” (Part ITT). 
The book stops in mediis rebus. The author justifies his choice by alleging “‘les 
conclusions précises et neuves de M. Léon Vignols,” namely, that the anti- 
slavery campaign of Raynal and of John Wesley was at that date beginning to 
operate on public opinion and that the preparation of the war of revanche 
against England was substantially under way. These conclusions do not seem 
exactly precise. As early as 1761, a governor-general of Santo Domingo could 
speak of emancipation as a matter to be postponed only for practical tempo- 
rary reasons (G. de Bory, Mémoires d’un gouverneur-général de Saint-Domingue 
p. 49). Nor can it be said, as M. Gaston-Martin suggests, that Nantes defi- 
nitely lost its predominance in the trade after that date. In 1786, Nantes 
fitted out thirty-eight vessels for the trade as against twenty-two from Le 
Havre and nineteen from Bordeaux. 
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The most serious consequence, however, is the failure to appreciate the 
radical revolution in colonial policy which was initiated by the arrét of June 29, 
1767 (which the author erroneously dates 1770 on page 370 and 1771 on page 
381). M. Gaston-Martin correctly recognizes that the slave trader’s colonial- 
ism was not distinct from the colonialism of the rest of the commercial com- 
munity. All the merchants of all the seaports were spontaneously joined in 
defense of the pacte colonial against any threat. After 1750, and especially 
after the Seven Years’ War, their precious monopoly was exposed to a ra- 
tional, utilitarian criticism, of which Trudaine, Dubuq, and Sartine were 
the outstanding exponents. In 1765, Dubugq, then chief clerk of the bureau 
of colonies, inflicted upon the merchants a critical defeat by an intelligent 
memoir “‘sur l’étendue et les bornes des lois prohibitives du commerce étranger 
dans nos colonies”’ which won the interested attention of the council of state. 
The suggestion that there might be limits was fatal: it could be met only in 
one way. The result of two years’ discussion was the arrét of June 29, 1767, 
which made the first breach in the colonial pact by opening certain entrepéts 
in the colonies to friendly foreign powers for trade in a restricted list of com- 
modities. In spite of the protest of the merchants, the tide continued to run 
against them until at the end of the American war the arrét of August 30, 
1784, permitted the importation of almost everything but flour and the expor- 
tation of almost everything but sugar. 

In all this the slavers were not forgotten. Each breach of their cherished 
monopoly was compensated by the grant of new bounties. In 1766 the depu- 
ties of commerce recommended a bounty of 30 livres a head for slaves im- 
ported. In 1775, the special deputies whom Sartine called into a long confer- 
ence demanded an increase to 80 livres a head. In 1786, the slavers were 
receiving 40 livres a ton for each vessel fitted out for the trade, 160 livres 
for each slave imported into the more convenient and favorable markets, and 
200 livres for each one imported into the less favorable and more neglected 
ports. This shift in policy, which M. Gaston-Martin mentions only in one very 
inaccurate and wholly misleading paragraph (p. 326), obviously cuts across 
the boundary date which he set himself and, pace M. Vignols, makes of it a 
very unsatisfactory terminal date. 

In general, it may be said that this book exemplifies both the virtues and 
defects of local history as practiced in France. On the one hand, it renders a 
great service by portraying in concrete and specific terms the actual procedure 
of slave trading in connection with a community that did it. Incidentally, the 
discovery and exploitation of the vast wealth of materials in the admiralty 
archives was in itself a substantial contribution. On the other hand, the as- 
pects of the problem which transcend the local archives receive as a result a 


presentation which is partial and misleading. 
Freperick L. NussBAuM 


University or WYoMING 
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The founding of Churchill. Being the journal of Captain James Knight, 
Governor-in-chief in Hudson’s Bay, from the 14th of July to the 13th 
of September, 1717. Edited with a historical introduction and notes, 
by James F. Kenney, M.A., F.R. Hist. S., director of historical 
research and publicity in the public archives of Canada. London: 
J. M. Dent & Sons, 1932. Pp. x+213. $2.50. 


The records of the Hudson’s Bay Company in London comprise almost the 
only sources for the early history of the Hudson Bay region. While not open 
to historians, they have been partially used by a few writers. Fortunately, 
extensive transcripts of the Company’s papers are accessible to all in the 
Canadian archives at Ottawa. Few of these are in print, however, and Mr. 
Kenney has rendered valuable service in publishing this journal of Captain 
James Knight, the redoubtable “Gentleman Adventurer of England’? who 
founded the Hudson’s Bay Company’s trading-post at Churchill river. Since 
Churchill Harbor is about to become a great sea port, the journal has a certain 
timely interest. It has, however, a more permanent value in the light it 
throws upon the early activities of the Hudson’s Bay Company in bringing 
civilization into a barren and desolate region. 

Certainly, Churchill post, when established in 1717, gave little promise of 
its future. Deeply disturbed by the scarcity of fresh water, game, and build- 
ing materials, and harassed by ‘““Musketos” which stung “like great Wasps,” 
the captain wrote: “I never See such a Miserable Place in all my Life,” and “I 
am Sure I have had and am likely Still to have more trouble upon me than all 
the Govern™ in N.Wt, put them altogether.” Later entries in the journal 
amply justify the captain’s forebodings. 

Despite its inauspicious beginning, the post remained through eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries the northernmost outpost of civilization. Not until 
the twentieth century did it vindicate Knight’s hopes and become the “‘Gate- 
way” for the harvests of the Great West. 

Mr. Kenney’s admirable introduction gives the historical setting for the 
journal and a fuller account of Knight than has heretofore appeared. Begin- 
ning as one of the humblest servants of the Company, he, like Henry Kelsey, 
Sir George Simpson, and many others, rose to the highest position. He played 
his part, too, in the daring explorations that stand to the credit of the Com- 
pany’s agents, as well as in the hundred years’ struggle against the French. 

After establishing Churchill, Knight, then in his seventies, forced the Com- 
pany to finance an expedition, commanded by himself, to search for gold. 
Half a century later it was discovered that he and forty-three companions had 
starved to death on Marble Island, “‘perhaps the first white man to be lured to 
his death by the gleam of gold amid the snow of Canada’s north.” 

Mr. Kenney concludes his volume with a valuable bibliography, a list of 
the transcripts of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s papers available at Ottawa, a 
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satisfactory index, and the welcome information that the Company proposes 
to publish those of its records that are of most historical value. It is to be 
hoped that the selection will be made by competent historians. 


CHARLES E. PAYNE 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 





Pietro Verri e i problemi economici del tempo suo. By MoprEstino 
Remicutio Manrra. (“Biblioteca storica del Risorgimento itali- 
ano,”’ New Series, No. 1.) Milan: Societa Anonima Editrice Dante 
Alighieri, 1932. Pp. xii+260. L. 9. 


Italian historians are now speaking of the Enlightenment as the Second, 
and of the Risorgimento as the Third Renaissance. They are inclined to 
deny, or to minimize, foreign cultural influences on their native country and 
to emphasize the indigenous elements. They have taught Clio herself to sing 
“Fuori, stranieri!’’ The special purpose of the “Biblioteca storica del Ri- 
sorgimento italiano”’ is “‘to teach Italians how their regeneration was brought 
about, to recall to their minds the story of their redemption,” and “to vindi- 
cate Italianism and patriotism.” To do this they have carried back the 
conception of the Risorgimento to the sixteenth century. They revolt, in par- 
ticular, against the German interpretation of the Reformation and against 
the French version of eighteenth-century history. A second purpose of the 
editors of the “Biblioteca” is to “give a larger share to social and economic 
history” and “to bear witness to the participation of the humble masses of 
the people in the formation of our free and united state.” 

While protesting against a nationalistic bias as unscientific, we must 
recognize that the newer trends in Italian historiography have brought to 
light much valuable material. No one can read the magisterial, copious, and 
brilliant Settecento of Giulio Natali (2 vols.; Milan, 1929) without attaining the 
conviction that earlier presentations of the cultural forces in the history of the 
Italian Enlightenment had unduly narrowed them to fit them into the scheme 
of French encyclopedianism. 

For the scholar interested in nationalism and social and cultural history, 
no subject could be better than the life of Pietro Verri. Ever since the pub- 
lication by Casati, in four volumes, of the Lettere e scritti inediti di Pietro e di 
Alessandro Verri (1879-81), a large amount of attention has been paid to 
him. What first excited the notice of the learned world was the claim put 
forward by Pietro Verri, a claim largely substantiated, to extensive collabora- 
tion with Beccaria in preparing and writing the famous essay on Crimes and 
punishments. According to Verri, he suggested the subject to his friend the 
marquis, furnished most of the material, and polished the style. Beccaria did 
the rest. 

The two Verri also attained much deserved fame for founding and largely 
writing the tri-monthly journal I/ caffé, which described itself as ‘‘a sheet con- 
taining various and miscellaneous matters, published and unpublished, but all 
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directed toward public utility.”” The model was the Spectator of Addison and 
Steele. 

Pietro Verri’s relations with Beccaria and his labors as journalist are hardly 
touched upon by Signor Manfra in the new biography. The subject of his 
study is the large amount of economic and social writing put forth by his 
author. Verri, a Milanese count, educated by the Jesuits, occupied, first as 
soldier and then as civil servant, many important positions. His interest in 
social matters was first aroused by a study of the French philosophes, for all 
of whom, and especially for Rousseau, he at one time felt unbounded en- 
thusiasm. But, as Signor Manfra clearly shows, in mature life he outgrew 
their influence, at least to a great extent. The principal sources of his po- 
litical and economic doctrines were his own experiences with the frightful dis- 
orders of Milanese and Austrian finance and administration. If the theories he 
propounded and the reforms he demanded resemble those in fashion among 
liberals beyond the Alps, it was less because he copied Montesquieu and 
Rousseau than because abuses in Italy resembled those prevailing in other 
countries and because they cried for the same remedies. Of these abuses the 
two worst were the farming of the taxes to private collectors of revenue and 
the government regulation of all commercial and industrial life to a point that 
bound it in heavy chains. To throw off these chains, to purify the civil service, 
and to adopt the policy of laissez faire were the reforms demanded by Verri 
as well as by the French economists. 

In more speculative matters Verri also approached, though he did not 
slavishly follow, the Physiocrats. He defended luxury as a political benefit, 
though admitting it to be a moral evil, in a manner that recalls Mandeville’s 
famous Fable, which he probably did not know. He defined political economy 
as the science of human welfare and happiness. He believed that material 
prosperity would be promoted chiefly by measures calculated to increase the 
quantity of production and to lower prices. At the present moment, when the 
governments of the world are straining every nerve to raise prices, it is 
instructive to read the arguments of Verri stressing the cheapening of pro- 
visions as a cardinal measure of policy. He laid great stress on the interests 
of the consumer rather than on those of the producer. In distinction from 
most of the publicists of his time, who regarded an increase of population as a 
desideratum in all cases, he advanced the theory of an optimum population 
in any given state as the number that could be well nourished by the resources 
of the land. 

Signor Manfra’s tract is readable, and well informed not only in the matter 
of Verri’s voluminous writings but in the thought of his contemporaries. It has 
the advantage of using some recent and very elaborate studies of Verri in 
Italian. It marks an advance on the study to which it bears some resemblance, 
Eugéne Bouvy’s Le comte Pietro Verri (Paris, 1889). 

PRESERVED SMITH 
CorNneLL UNIVERSITY 
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The Hussey-Cumberland mission and American independence: an 
essay in the diplomacy of the American Revolution. By SamuEL 
FLace Bemis. Cover and maps designed by CoLONEL LAWRENCE 
Martin. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1931. Pp. vii+ 
195. $3.50. 


In the bibliographical note to his well-known volume, French policy and the 
American alliance (Princeton, 1916) Professor Corwin suggested that “‘in con- 
nection with Cumberland’s secret mission to Spain in 1780, there may be 
Spanish material that would clarify Florida Blanca’s rather ambiguous at- 
titude at this period” (p. 382). Dr. Bemis has gone beyond the Spanish 
archives, and, also utilizing documents found in Paris, London, Vienna, 
Naples, and Venice, has produced an attractive monograph which makes a 
significant contribution to Spanish policy during the American Revolution. 
The author not only gives us a definitive account of an almost forgotten epi- 
sode in eighteenth-century diplomacy, but he draws some valuable conclusions 
as to the danger which the mission held for French prestige and the independ- 
ence of the United States. 

Thomas Hussey, an Irish priest in the service of Spain, and Richard Cum- 
berland, a second-rate British dramatist, were the intermediaries in an unsuc- 
cessful peace negotiation between England and Spain in 1779-81. Although 
the initial overtures to Britain were made by Hussey without official authori- 
zation (p. 17), Florida Blanca was happy to avail himself of the opportunity 
to treat with the enemy. For Spain the two essentials of peace were the ces- 
sion of Gibraltar and the discovery of some means by which she could acquit 
her obligations to France. In return for the fortress, Florida Blanca was 
willing enough to abandon his ally and to refuse all aid to the revolting Ameri- 
can colonies. Yet Spain was bound by the Convention of Aranjuez not to 
make peace without the consent of France, who in turn was obligated to con- 
tinue the war against Britain until the thirteen colonies should attain their 
independence. Here was the dilemma. How could Spain devise a formula 
that would satisfy England and would also furnish sufficient plausibility for a 
separate peace in case France refused to join her? The Spanish minister took 
refuge in the reference to tacit independence in Article VIII of the Franco- 
American alliance, and suggested that Britain “concert with the colonies in 
terms which can leave them no just grounds for claiming or complaining 
against France on the score of the stipulations” (p. 42) in the alliance of 1778. 
The British cabinet was spared this difficult feat, since George III refused to 
consider the cession of Gibraltar or the independence of the colonies, under 
any conditions whatsoever. From the beginning, Cumberland had been ex- 
pressly instructed to keep these matters out of the negotiations. That he failed 
to do so was due to the duplicity of Hussey and to his own inexperience in 
diplomacy. 

In his final chapter Dr. Bemis relates the mission to the policy of France, 
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and shows that a Spanish defection in 1780 would have destroyed “the whole 
great edifice for French victory” which Vergennes had constructed so labori- 
ously (p. 104). With such a collapse would have gone the complete independ- 
ence which France had guaranteed the colonies. Fearful of Spanish desertion, 
the French minister had already thought of trying to pacify the colonies with 
a long-term truce similar to that concluded between Spain and the Nether- 
lands in 1609. From such a fate both France and the United States were 
saved by the “fine obstinacy” of George III. 

The author has fortified his argument with a fifty-seven page appendix, 
drawn primarily from the Spanish archives. Most of the documents used in 
this study have been photocopied for the Library of Congress, and the volume 
well justifies the hope that it may serve as “testimony of the unrivalled possi- 
bilities of assistance, and of stimulation to endeavor, which are so intimately 
associated with that fine national institution and its able staff” (p. vii). 


E. Witson Lyon 
CouLGATE UNIVERSITY 





Godoy: das Ende des alten Spanien. Der erste Diktator unserer Zeit. 
By Hans Rocer Mapot. Based in part on unpublished documents 
from the French foreign office and the Spanish national archives. 
With eight portraits by Goya and three facsimiles. Berlin: Uni- 
versitas Deutsche Verlags-Aktiengesellschaft, 1932. Pp. 325. 


Herr Gerhard Salomon (Madol is a pen name) entered the field of biog- 
raphy in 1928 with a volume on the Schattenkénig and the fate of the Naun- 
dorff-Bourbon family. Last year he brought out a life of Ferdinand von Bul- 
garien, with the subtitle Der Traum von Bizanz. These choices of theme sug- 
gest that his interest in Godoy, the handsome young guardsman who still in 
his twenties became the all-powerful Prince of the Peace, is the wealth of the 
subject in sensational detail. In the preface the author puts forward a more 
serious intent, explaining that the career of Godoy as the first military dicta- 
tor of modern times furnishes material enough for the study of dictatorship 
from Napoleon to Primo de Rivera; and he adds that this study should be of 
much advantage to incipient democracies like that of the Spanish republic. 
Unhappily, the Godoy of his pages never measures up to the stature of a real 
dictator. He remains, to use the phrase of Albert Sorel, merely a “‘chevalier 
d’alcove,” an adventurer whose only means were intrigue. If the author 
meant to prove Godoy anything else, he has defeated his purpose by a fondness 
for the sensational. A few paragraphs on the prince as the promoter of learned 
societies or the patron of Goya do not suffice. Two or three examples will 
illustrate his method. He returns repeatedly to the scandals and ignominies 
of the relations of Godoy and the queen. When it becomes necessary to de- 
scribe the attitude of the First Consul toward Spain, and Alquier, ex-member 
of the Convention, is the French ambassador, the author quotes at length 
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from Alquier’s dispatches; but the bulk of what is said concerns the disgrace- 
ful situation in the Spanish royal family. Again, in dealing with Napoleon’s 
policy after war with England broke out in 1803, the author summarizes the 
attack which the First Consul made on Godoy in a letter communicated to 
Charles IV by Beurnonville, but tries to heighten the sensational character 
of the incident by intimating that the letter unveiled the palace scandals. 
The passage reads, “_Nun—so wird behauptet—folgten Einzelheiten iiber die 
‘Skandale’ seines Palastes,” etc. In a note the author adds that employing 
such means of action was not unusual. As the letter in question is printed in 
Napoleon’s correspondence, the author must be aware that his intimation has 
no other basis than the rumors of the day. If he had reason to question the 
text of the letter, he should have said so. It is needless to multiply illustrations 
of his love of the sensational. Perhaps this contributes to the making of a 
lively tale. One will not deny that the story moves steadily and rapidly for- 
ward to the great crisis of 1808, which precipitated Godoy from power and 
drove him into exile with the royal family. He was forty-one years old at 
this time, and forty-three years were to pass before he died a friendless exile 
in Paris, saved from actual want for much of this period by a pension from 
Louis Philippe. In this part of the story the author succeeds in arousing some 
sympathetic interest in a pathetic figure, the plaything of such contrasts of 
fortune. The work is not a serious contribution to the history of the period. 


Henry E. Bourne 
WasuineTon, D.C. 





The states of Europe, 1815-1871: a study of their domestic development. 
By R. B. Mowat, professor of history in the University of Bristol. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1932. Pp. 408. $6.00. 


Professor Mowat’s latest compendium is based on the thesis, stated in his 
introduction, that “the Europe of today was made between 1815 and 1871, 
. .. . the fruitful period” from which “all the results that were to come will be 
found, either in germ or in active growth.” The first section, “Thirty years of 
peace,” contains a series of chapters on the internal development of France, 
Germany, and the Low Countries from 1815 through 1847. The narrative 
contains little that is not found in the ordinary textbook, with the exception of 
some useful summaries of the political frame work of the German Bund and 
of the various German royal governments. The second section, ““The Revolu- 
tion,” is devoted entirely to the Germanies in the revolutionary movements of 
1848, but is confusing and the weakest in the book. In contrast, the third 
section, on the “Second Empire,” is a good summary of French political his- 
tory from 1849 to 1870. In the fourth section, “The national state,” the author 
returns to the German states and their evolution between 1850 and 1871. The 
last section, entitled “Liberalism and authority,” a title even less apt than 
those of the other sections; is a sort of omnium gatherum which includes ac- 
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counts of Italy, Switzerland, Scandinavia, Russia, Spain, the Catholic church, 
and socialism. 

Professor Mowat seems to have lost a real opportunity. The period is, as 
his introduction states, a very important one, and there are no adequate treat- 
ments of it in English. However, instead of an organized account of the peri- 
od, he gives us what seem to be only a number of scattered chapters from an 
unfinished textbook. England, which had so great an economic and political 
influence in nineteenth-century Europe, is entirely omitted. At the same time, 
there is no adequate consideration of the economic structure of the society 
of the time and the relation to it of the intellectual and political movements. 
Some use has been made of foreign office dispatches from the Public Record 
Office, though most of the account is based on Stern’s Geschichte Europas 
1815-71 and other secondary works. The style is at times very trying, as, for 
example, the following sentence (p. 126): “The Liberal element was led by 
Louis Kossuth, an advocate belonging to a small noble family, in the Reichs- 
tag of 1836 as proxy, or secretary, for an absent magnate.’ There are a 
number of minor errors, such as calling the Paulskirche in Frankfort, a 
church built in the eighteen-thirties, an “ancient Romanesque church’’ (p. 
156), though such slips are of small importance in comparison with the gen- 
eral lack of organization which the work shows. One has only to compare its 
table of contents with that of Georges Weill’s masterly volume on the period 
from 1814 to 1847 in the “Peuples et Civilisations”’ series to see how unsatis- 
factory is Mr. Mowat’s treatment of this interesting and usually misunder- 


stood period. 
FrepDERIcK B. Artz 
OBERLIN, COLLEGE 





England, Russia, and the Straits Question, 1844-1856. By VERNON 
Joun Puryear, Px.D. (“University of California publications in 
history,” Vol. XX.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1931. Pp. xvi+481. $4.00. 


The origins of the Crimean War have led to almost as much controversy 
as those of the Great War. Mr. Puryear attempts to break through the 
diplomatic maze of 1853-54 and discover the real issues, and his researches in 
the Public Record Office add much to our knowledge. Thus he is able to trace 
the genesis and history of the Anglo-Russian understanding of 1844, which 
was negotiated by Aberdeen on the one hand and by Nicholas I and Nessel- 
rode on the other and was a jealously guarded secret known in England only 
to the prime minister and the foreign secretary. The British government of 
the day and its successors accepted the assurances of the tsar that he wished 
to maintain the Ottoman Empire as long as possible and that he did not 
desire Constantinople, provided that no other power tried to seize it. The 
essence of the agreement was that partition of Turkey was to be arranged in 
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advance between England, Russia, and Austria “if we foresee that it must 
crumble to pieces”; and Nicholas never swerved in the opinion that t's 
would happen. 

The cause of the Crimean War was, in Mr. Puryear’s opinion, the repudia- 
tion of this understanding by England. In the first place, the reports to the 
board of trade reveal an intense commercial rivalry between Russia and 
England in the Danubian Principalities and Turkey during the decade 1842- 
52 which made England—and Austria—increasingly interested in preventing 
a Russian control of the Danube and the Straits. Secondly, the question of 
the Straits was raised, not by Russia, but by England, when in 1849 Stratford 
Canning, the British ambassador in Constantinople, “engineered” a violation 
of the convention of 1841 by bringing a British squadron into the Dardanelles. 
Although Palmerston repudiated the action of Canning when Russia claimed 
the right to give a similar interpretation to the convention, Mr. Puryear 
advances eight reasons (pp. 187-88) why this hitherto unknown episode may 
be considered the “germ’’ (as a Russian historian called it) of the Crimean 
War. Briefly, “England had shown that she could evade the Straits with 
impunity if she chose to do so, with or without the authorization of the 
Sultan’’; and the tsar lost confidence in Great Britain’s willingness to uphold 
the agreement of 1844. Canning repeated his tactics in 1853. This time he was 
not disavowed, and Russia had to fight or see the convention of the Straits 
become a dead letter. 

From his researches in the archives Mr. Puryear builds up an impressive 
case against Stratford Canning in the summer and autumn of 1853. British 
war vessels had been brought into the Straits as early as June of that year, 
before the Russian occupation of the Principalities (July); the statement of 
the Russian historian Goryainov that the British government had been guilty 
of “a flagrant infraction of the formal engagement,” to which the reviewer 
once objected in an article on the subject, is correct. In fact, the documents 
here quoted show that Canning’s official biographer was none too scrupulous 
in the use of his material and that the “Great Elchi” bears a considerable 
responsibility for the ultimate failure of diplomacy. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Puryear gives a very one-sided and incomplete account 
of the diplomatic transactions of 1853-54. The Anglo-Russian entente was 
meant to operate, in the matter of an agreed partition of Turkey, when the 
two powers should consider a collapse imminent. England declined a discus- 
sion early in 1853 because she did not think Turkey in eztremis, as the tsar 
asserted. It is true, as the author contends, that the British foreign office 
was not at first alarmed by the Russian overtures; it is also evident that a 
sudden threat of France against Belgium helped to decide Clarendon, the 
British foreign secretary, to fall in line with the policy of Napoleon III of 
opposing the ambitions of Russia in the Near East. But this was about the 
moment when the demands, long suspect, of Menshikov, the Russian special 
ambassador to Constantinople, became definitely known—demands which 
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the Russians had been at great pains to conceal and which justified the 
suspicion that Nicholas, in spite of assurances to the British and French 
ambassadors in St. Petersburg, intended to open the question of the Turkish 
succession. Mr. Puryear says little enough about the Menshikov mission and 
discounts the issue involved in Article VII of the Treaty of Kainardji; he 
fails to see that it was the procedure of Menshikov and the threat of Russia to 
occupy the Principalities which alarmed Stratford Canning and led him to 
summon British warships to the Straits. It is also astonishing to find almost 
nothing about the prolonged negotiations in Vienna; we are not even told 
what the negotiations were about or how the famous dispatch of Nesselrode, 
published in Berlin, revealed that the numerous objections of the Porte to 
the Vienna Note were in part justified by the interpretation given the note 
by the Russian government. For some reason there is no account of the 
cabinet crisis in England which strengthened the hand of Palmerston and per- 
mitted a more bellicose policy. The final stages of the negotiations, from the 
incident of Sinope to the rupture, are hurriedly and inadequately sketched. 
Mr. Puryear’s attitude seems to be that the war was caused by rivalry for the 
Straits and that Great Britain and France put themselves in the wrong by 
violating the convention of 1841. The violation is not to be denied, but it 
was seemingly induced by Russian action. He remarks casually that the tsar 
had assumed an “aggressive position in Turkey”’ (p. 257), that he failed “to 
state definitely what disposition should be made of Constantinople and the 
Straits” (p. 229), and that “many close advisers of Nicholas were eager that 
the dismemberment of Turkey take place and that the Danubian provinces be 
seized by Russia ’’(p. 205); but the effect of all this on the diplomatic and 
naval action of the Western powers is not sufficiently emphasized. 

The author is on firm ground, however, when he traces, in his concluding 
chapters, the long negotiations which went on during the war and resulted in 
the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris. His judgment that the question 
of the Straits was the vital issue for England and Austria is in harmony with 
the opinion expressed by Professor Temperley in the article on the Treaty of 
Paris in the September issue of the Journal. It is a pity that a book which 
presents a fresh point of view and contains much new information should be so 
carelessly written. The style is frequently stilted; e.g., “Russian ownership of 
Moldavia and Wallachia was beyond the normal wish of any Austrian states- 
man” or Stratford “not yet becoming as violent in manner as previously 
attributed to Lavalette.” Once a sentence is left incomplete. What is meant 
by the statement that “the moral question of Western Christianity could not 
but be bettered by this solution [a partition of Turkey commercially] of a 
perplexing question”? And can a “diplomatic structure” be “poised’’? 
Language of this kind makes hard reading, even for the specialist. 


BrEeRNADOTTE E. ScumittT 
University or CHICAGO 
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Documents diplomatiques francais (1871-1914). Published by the 
MInIsTeRE DES AFFAIRES Errancbres. Edited by the Commis- 
SION DE PuBLICATION DES Documents RELATIFsS AUX ORIGINES 
DE LA GUERRE DE 1914. Ist series (1871-1900). Vol. III, 2 janvier 
1880—13 mai 1881. Paris: Imprimerie nationale; Alfred Costes; 
L’ Europe nouvelle, 1931. Pp. xxvi+538. Fr. 60. 


The primary concern of Volume III (first series) of the French Documents 
diplomatiques is with French policy in North Africa in 1880-81. The Tunisian 
question occupies nearly half the documents printed and brings the volume 
to a close with the signature of the Treaty of Bardo and mutual felicitations 
between the French agents concerned (Nos. 531, 532, 533). Egyptian affairs 
were for the moment in a state of relative quiescence, and the forty documents 
dealing with the Moroccan conference at Madrid in May and June, 1880, 
supply the chief interest in North African questions outside Tunis. The rest 
of the volume is mainly concerned with the somewhat wearisome efforts of 
the powers to execute various outstanding clauses of the Treaty of Berlin, 
particularly in the interests of Montenegro and Greece. A few documents 
reveal a consciousness of colonial possibilities in Asia and the Pacific, without 
any display of anxiety for expansion at this stage (Nos. 14, 217, 218, etc.). 

The record is a satisfactory one, but the favorable position of the French 
governments concerned depended on the continuance of the good relations 
with Germany which had been deliberately and carefully fostered by Bis- 
marck in 1878 and 1879. This policy had been so closely associated with 
Waddington, at the French foreign office, and Saint-Vallier, as ambassador at 
Berlin, that Bismarck viewed with some alarm the replacement of Wadding- 
ton by Freycinet on December 28, 1879. Saint-Vallier was, however, at once 
instructed to assure the German government that no change in French foreign 
policy was intended (No. 1); and, although he had sent in his resignation on 
December 30, he was persuaded to remain at Berlin for the time being. A 
further change of cabinet in September, 1880, brought no change in foreign 
policy (No. 259). Suspicion of Germany remained; but for the time being, it 
did not seriously hamper the French government, and it was able to take what 
advantage it chose from Bismarck’s emphatic and apparently unqualified as- 
surances. The conference at Madrid gave him in April, 1880, a fresh oppor- 
tunity of repeating to Saint-Vallier the promises made at the Congress of 
Berlin to support French policy wherever it did not conflict with German 
interests, 
et, notamment, dans tout ce qui regarderait le bassin de la Méditerranée, orbite naturel 
a ses yeux de nos possessions algériennes; il s’était attaché, depuis lors, 4 demeurer 
fidéle & cet engagement, aussi bien en Egypte qu’a Tunis od l’agent allemand avait, 
il y a 18 mois, résolument appuyé M. Roustan contre les Anglais et les Italiens; il 
voulait agir de méme au Maroc et profiter de ce que ]’Allemagne n’y posséde aucun 
intérét essentiel pour nous donner un nouveau témoignage de son bon vouloir; ... 
[No. 95]. 
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These assurances were repeated from time to time during the next twelve 
months (Nos. 110, 133, 288, 307, 422, 454). But the problem of the Franco- 
German frontier remained unsolved; and with this never far from the minds 
of French and German statesmen, the post-Congress rapprochement could not 
be complete. Even in November, 1880, when the new Gladstone government’s 
highly embarrassing demands for the coercion of Turkey had extended the 
Franco-German co-operation to northern Mediterranean questions, Bismarck 
was found protesting (No. 307), 

hélas, nous n’en avons que trop pris de votre territoire et nous le payons par de lourds 
embarras; ... je n’ai donc aucune des idées machiavéliques que l’on me préte; mon 
objectif est plus simple et mon intérét moins compliqué. 


Altogether, the foreign and colonial policy of the French government is 
neither dramatic nor ambitious. But it is successful; and the eighteen months 
devoted to this volume, as compared with the eight years covered by the 
previous two volumes, suggest that the editors have found something of in- 
terest on which to linger. A few typographical errors have been noted. The 
figure “178” should be “170” (p. xxiii). The numbering of the Blue Book men- 
tioned in footnote 1 (p. 127) is incomplete. The full English title of this Blue 
Book is seriously misquoted on page 28 but is correctly given on page 127. 

W. N. MeEp.uicorr 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES 





Denkwiirdigkeiten der Reichskanzlerzeit. By First CuLopwic zu 


HouvENLOHE-SCHILLINGSFUrRsT. Edited by Kart ALEXANDER VON 
Miter. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1931. Pp. ix+ 
637. Rm. 15. 

When the first two volumes of Prince Hohenlohe’s papers were published 
in 1906, they created more than a mild sensation. The editor, Friedrich Cur- 
tius, was for a time in danger of prosecution for revealing state secrets. 
The book was for a long time one of the most valuable sources for the history 
of Bismarckian diplomacy in the period after the unification of Germany; and 
one may even now, after the publication of the German documents and the 
appearance of a long series of memoirs, learn a great deal from it. But these 
two volumes contributed little to the history of the years after 1894, for the 
significant entries had been purposely omitted. The historical guild will there- 
fore welcome this third volume, devoted entirely to the confused years of the 
dying century. It should be said at the outset that the present book, while 
perforce merely a selection from very voluminous material, is detailed, full, 
and as a scholarly production, beyond reproach. 

The editor states that, in view of the German publication of diplomatic 
documents, the correspondence on international affairs has been largely omit- 
ted. This does not mean, however, that the student of diplomatic history can 
afford to ignore this volume. There are many notes and reflections and some 
letters of the very greatest interest and value, short but significant additions 
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to our knowledge of the Kruger telegram, of the genesis of the German naval 
program, of the taking of Kiau Chow, and of general policy. It would be 
senseless to attempt to indicate the nature of these contributions, but the fact 
should be emphasized that students of pre-war diplomacy will find themselves 
well repaid by a careful perusal of the Hohenlohe papers. Particular mention 
should, perhaps, be made of the numerous and revealing letters of Professor 
Francis Xavier Kraus, the eminent theologian and church politician who 
sometimes wrote under the pseudonym “Spectator.” Kraus’ correspondence 
with Hohenlohe certainly deserves notice as one of the most enlightening and 
often startling pictures of papal diplomacy and one of the few well-informed, 
intimate accounts of Vatican politics. 

For the rest the book is taken up with a detailed record of German domestic 
problems and party alignments. The reader can trace here the day by day 
development of the situation, the struggle with the Agrarian League, the 
conflict on the law creating military tribunals, the socialist danger, and so on. 
The interest naturally centers upon Hohenlohe’s own ideas and upon his rela- 
tions with the emperor and with his colleagues. There was in the chancellor 
nothing of the titanic quality that one associates with Bismarck. He was an 
old man when he came into power. For a generation he had been in the center 
of public life, both at home and abroad. In the highest post he retained the 
sweet reasonableness, the refinement, and the broad understanding for which 
he had become well known. He did not approach his task with the idea of 
realizing far-flung plans or revolutionary changes. On the contrary, it is fairly 
obvious from these papers that he regarded as his chief mission the exercise of 
a deterring influence, especially so far as the unaccountable and unrestrained 
young emperor was concerned. Nothing illustrates so well the horrible insta- 
bility of German affairs in this period as the fact that for years Hohenlohe 
talked of resigning. At no time did he know just what William wanted or just 
how long he himself would stay. In the end he was hardly consulted at all in 
matters of foreign policy. He had nothing to do with the Far Eastern adven- 
ture, and very little with other aspects of international affairs. This was one of 
the reasons he gave for his resignation. He had outlived his usefulness and 
had become helpless as against men like Miquel and Biilow. Eulenburg, of 
whom he at first made full use as a lever for working on the decisions of the 
emperor, he no longer trusted. Holstein, whose knowledge he respected and 
whose patriotism he never questioned, did not satisfy him in matters of judg- 
ment. Again and again, one is astonished by the coolness and accuracy of the 
old gentleman’s estimate of personalities and by the skill with which he 
circumvented dangerous situations. Thus, when Hohenlohe came into the 
chancellorship, there was much talk in the highest circles of a possible coup 
d’état and a radical revision of the German constitution. Bismarck had toyed 
with the idea; and the Emperor William, having rejected it in horror, proceeded 
to make it his own in the years after Bismarck’s fall. All this has been admi- 
rably studied in Egmont Zechlin’s Staatsstreichpline Bismarcks und Wilhelms 
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des Zweiten. In Hohenlohe’s memoirs will be found much material bearing on 
the further history of the scheme. The old diplomat was determined not to be 
a Konfliktskanzler. He had thought the whole matter through carefully and 
had decided that the plan was impracticable as well as unwise. By his gen- 
erally conciliatory policy he probably did as much as anyone to relegate it to 
limbo. He was suave in his handling of the emperor, never flew in his face, 
but in the end managed to turn things into the right direction. 

In history Hohenlohe as chancellor usually appears as a good-natured but 
rather ineffective figure, an outworn cloak serving merely to clothe the naked- 
ness of the emperor’s personal rule. His papers should, however, help to cor- 
rect this erroneous impression. Hohenlohe was certainly no Stiirmer und 
Drénger; but he accomplished much in a quiet way, served as a brake in a 
dangerous period, and succeeded to a large measure in tiding matters over a 


most critical stage of development. 
WiiuiaM L. LANGER 
HarvarpD UNIVERSITY 





T. G. Masaryk. By Zptnétx Nesepxy. Vol. I, Part II. Prague: 

Melantrich Publishing Co., 1931. Pp. 397. 

The second part of this monumental volume! is divided into two parts— 
one describing the activity of young Masaryk in Bohemia and the second 
his progress and studies in Vienna and Leipzig at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. The youth of Masaryk is placed within a larger picture, 
which includes the flow of contemporary events and personalities influencing 
the development of the president of Czechoslovakia. In contrast to the previ- 
ous volume, based mainly on secondary sources, this new volume has utilized 
original and unused sources. Nejedly, in addition, evaluates carefully his 
sources and corrects them, if necessary. Even more, he feels that Masaryk’s 
own reports must at times be adjusted to the facts. 

One whole chapter is devoted to Miss Garigue, an American, whom Masaryk 
met in Leipzig and who subsequently became his wife. The background of her 
family and her character, so greatly influenced by the Unitarian faith, is 
re-created here with freshness. That so much space is given to this phase of 
Masarky’s life is fully justified by the conclusive evidence of the influence 
Mrs. Masaryk has had, through her husband, on the whole Czechoslovak life. 
There is charm, too, in the romance of these two great personalities. 

The book has properly found a warm reception in the native country of the 
author. His plan to re-create the whole period of the seventies and eighties of 
the past century is ambitious, but on the whole is admirably done. We are 
given the historical background from which Masaryk developed into a na- 
tional liberator of the first order and finally into the great leader of his re- 


public. 
JosEPH S. Roucrek 
CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Hackettstown, NEw JERSEY 
1 For Volume I, see Journal of modern history, III (1931), 325-26. 
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British documents on the origins of the war, 1898-1914. Edited by G. P. 
Goocu, D.Lirtt., F.B.A., and HAroLp TemPer.Ley, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
Vol. VII, The Agadir crisis. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1932. Pp. lxxii+917. 17s. 6d. 


One symptom of the fanatical nationalism which is today taking possession 
of the German mind is the effort, not merely to absolve Germany from “war 
guilt”—that the Germans have already done to their own satisfaction— 
but to fasten guilt on the Entente. It is unfortunate that the policy of the 
editors of the British documents has enabled German writers to divert atten- 
tion from the real purport of the documents printed in the seventh volume. 
Partly by dividing their material into sections which are certainly hard to 
prove more satisfactory than a more strictly chronological order would have 
been, partly by the tenor of certain editorial notes, the editors have laid 
themselves open to a charge of bias which the Germans have been quick to 
make. Such charges are irrelevant. Even if one grants, as the present reviewer 
does not, that the editors have shown themselves eager to minimize the im- 
portance of documents unfavorable to their country, the effort would have 
little effect: the collection is not likely to be read by people who would be 
misled by tendencious notes or arrangement of documents. The only ques- 
tions of importance are whether all important documents have been included, 
and whether the mechanical editorial work has been competently done. 
These questions all serious German scholars, apparently, answer in the affir- 
mative. In the present volume there are only two obvious omissions. A list 
of the documents presented to the members of the cabinet before the meeting 
of July 21, 1911, would be valuable. The reason for omitting the letter of July 
10, 1911, from Nicolson to Bertie should have been stated. Apparently it 
contained some clues to the views of the cabinet on Morocco (No. 376). 
The proofreading of this volume was somewhat less thorough than usual. 
Many of Grey’s letters bear the disconcerting heading “Paris,” and the Treaty 
of Algeciras becomes the Treaty of Algiers on page 216. These errors are 
obvious, but they create uncertainty. One wonders, for instance, if the clum- 
sy, incomprehensible closing sentence of a letter from Grey to Asquith is 
printed correctly (No. 399, July 19, 1911). 

By concentrating on the supposed sins of the editors, German reviewers 
have been able to obscure the fact that the material presented in the seventh 
volume constitutes an indictment of German diplomacy. By its errors both 
in 1908 and 1911, the German foreign office played into the hands of its op- 
ponents. In the affair of the Casablanca deserters, the delay of Wilhelmstrasse 
in accepting arbitration enabled Crowe to draw the plausible inference that 
Germany wanted war with France, and thereby to stimulate the uneasiness 
in London which found expression in the navy scare (Nos. 126, 129, 132). 
Neglect of Grey’s hints of July 3 and 4, 1911, that England must be considered 
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in any settlement of the Moroccan question helped to destroy the attitude of 
reserve originally adopted by the British cabinet. 

Grey was away from the foreign office when the French march on Fez 
was under discussion. On his return he evinced uneasiness. The occupation 
of Fez, he pointed out to the French ambassador, had permanently altered the 
status quo in Morocco (No. 288). He defended the French action to the Ger- 
man ambassador; but to Bertie he confided that “we are already skating on 
very thin ice, in maintaining that the Act of Algeciras is not affected’”’ (Nos. 
278, 307). A month later the “Panther” arrived at Agadir. There was a 
meeting of the cabinet. According to Nicolson, there was general indignation 
at the action of Germany (No. 359). On the other hand, Grey’s subsequent 
statements show that the cabinet was far from willing to give unreserved sup- 
port to France. Grey told both Metternich and Paul Cambon that England 
must have a voice in any settlement of the Moroccan question (Nos. 347, 355, 
356). He promised Cambon that Britain would be loyal to the treaty of 1904; 
but he also made two significant reservations. England, he said, would not 
fight either to put France in possession of Morocco or to prevent Germany 
from obtaining a commercial port on the Atlantic coast of Morocco (Nos. 
356, 363). 

The narrow interpretation which Grey was forced to place on England’s 
obligations under the Entente aroused alarm and anger in Paris. The French 
tried to prove that in excluding Germany from Morocco and the Congo they 
were defending British interests (Nos. 368, 391). Grey denied that British in- 
terests were involved (Nos. 363, 368, 375, 377, 396, 397). “France, Spain, and 
Germany,” he wrote Bertie, “have all stepped outside the Algeciras Act 
together.” England and France had the greater part of Africa; if either got 
more, Germany would naturally expect a substantial addition to her share. 
German demands for compensation in the Congo were too high; but if Ger- 
many would not abate her demands, she must either be given part of Morocco 
or the Algeciras Act must once more be made operative (No. 405). The 
French resorted to threats. They maintained that by the agreement of 1904 
England had promised to exclude Germany from Morocco (No. 401). No 
French government could agree to the compensation Germany demanded 
in the Congo. ““The consequences might be very serious; . . . . it would be a 
serious blow to the Entente” if France was deserted (No. 408). Grey became 
alarmed. He consulted Asquith (Nos. 392, 399). Apparently the latter was 
unwilling to sanction a modification of the cabinet decisions. A meeting 
of the cabinet was called for July 21 to consider the question anew. A sum- 
mary of the diplomatic correspondence since the earlier meeting was pre- 
pared for consideration by the ministers (No. 380). 

The disastrous results of Kiderlen’s policy of silence now became apparent. 
A list of the documents summarized is not given by the editors, but there is 
only one document among those here published which puts the silence of Ger- 
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many in a favorable light. On July 10, Goschen reported a conversation with 
Jules Cambon concerning the latter’s negotiations with Kiderlen. Kiderlen 
and Cambon, Goschen reported, agreed to negotiate on the basis of German 
renunciation of political interest in Morocco in return for compensation in the 
French Congo. Kiderlen thought that other governments should not be con- 
sulted for the present. Their interests would not be affected by negotiations 
on this basis. Cambon concurred. England, he assured Goschen, would get 
what she wanted, i.e., German exclusion from Morocco. Furthermore, in a 
general discussion it would be more difficult for Germany to abandon all 
claim to Morocco without loss of prestige. If the negotiations failed, England 
could then join in the discussion. He promised to keep Goschen informed of 
everything which took place. “He begged that the French Government might 
‘not be informed of his having communicated his conversation with the Secre- 
tary of State to me” (No. 367). It is difficult to understand how communica- 
tion of the dispatch to the British cabinet was equivalent to informing the 
French government, Nevertheless, Grey ordered that any reference to this 
telegram be omitted from the material to be presented to the cabinet (No. 
380). This document omitted, it did not matter what else was or was not in- 
cluded. There remained only Grey’s statements of the cabinet position, Ber- 
tie’s highly colored dispatches from Paris, and the sinister interpretations of 
German silence made by Nicolson and Crowe. 

Nicolson had welcomed the arrival of the “Panther” at Agadir. He hoped 
it would postpone indefinitely further negotiations for a political agreement 
between England and Germany (No. 359). He and Crowe believed this mere- 
ly the latest of German efforts to “blackmail” the other powers. These ef- 
forts could only be ended by firm resistance. Yielding merely whetted the 
German appetite, as the history of Morocco showed. France had twice bought 
German good will—at Algeciras, and by the agreement of 1909. Now Ger- 
many asked for still more; if she was successful, the next demand would soon 
come (No. 369). Soon Nicolson and Crowe were emphasizing the larger issues 
involved (No. 392). Germany, they said, was trying to disrupt the Entente. 
Unless France was supported she would turn to Germany. “The whole En- 
tente would be broken up.”’ England would be isolated in face of a hostile 
continent (No. 409). From Paris, Bertie sent similar warnings (No. 407). 
He and Nicolson pleaded that the interpretation placed by the French on the 
agreement of 1904 should not be challenged, at least not yet. ““The moment 
may arrive,” argued Nicolson on July 21, “when we shall have to deal with the 
situation on far broader grounds and from a higher standpoint than are offered 
by the wording of existing agreements’’ (No. 409). 

The tenor of the discussions in the cabinet meeting of July 21 is uncertain. 
There is also no information given in this volume concerning the genesis of 
Lloyd George’s speech, except a statement by Nicolson that the speech “‘was 
no sudden inspiration, but a carefully thought out one” (No. 418.) There is a 
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large gap in our information here, which each student must fill by his inter- 
pretation of what had gone before. 

One fact is certain: the foreign office had won. Nicolson continued for a 
few days to see evidence of dangerous German designs. On July 24 he begged 
Grey “not to think me demented” for thinking a surprise attack on Britain by 
the German fleet barely possible (No. 636). Thereafter his pen, and Crowe’s, 
rested. The long minutes explaining Germany’s nefarious designs were no 
longer necessary. England was loyally supporting her friend. This despite 
the fact that the French were more unbending than ever. Goschen reported 
that Jules Cambon was “rather aghast at the effect which Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech has had on the French Colonial Chauvinists” (No. 431). From Paris, 
Bertie wrote that Caillaux “talked rather wildly” of the impending struggle of 
France, England, and Russia against Germany (No. 455). 

As early as July 26, Grey thought that the German proposals “indicated 
a real desire for a settlement” (No. 425). On September 4 he thought “‘it is 
sheer unreason to make the difference between peace and war’ depend on a 
worthless triangle of territory (No. 531). Bertie, however, drew back when a 
discreet sounding revealed French determination to keep the triangle (No. 
534). When Goschen, prompted by Jules Cambon, pleaded that pressure be 
applied in Paris, Grey replied: “I daren’t press the French more,” although 
he agreed that the French had already got far the better of the bargain (Nos. 
545, 546, ed. note). Goschen expressed his disgust to Nicolson: 

Nobody could be a stronger supporter of the entente than I, but I confess I should 
be sorry to see British lives and money sacrificed in the interests of a few French 


financiers and people who are so short-sighted that they cannot see the handsome way 
in which their bread has been buttered in Morocco [No. 570]. 


Goschen’s attitude is surprising. Before, and after, the Agadir crisis he 
had no difficulty in taking the “higher view” of problems in which Germany 
was involved. In 1911, however, one might believe Lascelles was still at Ber- 
lin. Before July 21, Grey also spoke of French and German claims with a 
detachment which is out of character with his usual pronouncements. Almost 
certainly he, however, was expressing the will of the cabinet, not his own. 
This impression is fortified by his patience in face of Paul Cambon’s persistent 
refusal to believe he meant what he said, and the discretion, amounting to 
complete independence, which Bertie exercised unrebuked in carrying out, 
or not carrying out, Grey’s instructions. When the volumes of the British 
documents have all been published, the student of political institutions will find 
them arich field for the study of the influence which a bureaucracy such as the 
permanent staff of the British foreign service can exercise over the destinies 
of a democratic state. 


R. J. SontaG 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 
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Nationhood for India. By Lorp Meston, K.C.S.1. New Haven: Pub- 
lished for the Institute of Politics by the Yale University Press, 
1931. Pp. vi+112. $1.50. 

The reform movement in China. By Merreetu E. Cameron, Pu.D. 
(“Stanford University publications, University series, history, 
economics, and political science,” Vol. III, No. 1.) Stanford Uni- 
versity, California: Stanford University Press, 1931. Pp. 223. 
Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 

These two small volumes—the first a series of Williamstown lectures, to 
which is added an epilogue summarizing the work of the round-table confer- 
ence at London in 1930-31; the second a doctoral dissertation—exhibit similar 
points of view on the great issue of oriental nationalism. Both writers are 
conservatives, apprehensive of the future, regretful for the past; yet both 
strive seriously to “give the devil his due.’”’ Lord Meston is but secondarily 
concerned with institutions and individuals, devoting himself rather, and with 
masterly strokes, to the task of defining the inner spirit of Indian nationalism, 
which he refuses to recognize as representative of the nations, or of any of the 
nations, that compose India. Miss Cameron is essentially interested in facts: 
the early effort of Emperor Kuang Hsu, the subsequent edicts of the Empress 
Dowager T’zu Hsi, in the fields of education, military organization, opium 
restriction, government, and economics. Through her smoothly flowing, neat- 
ly phrased exposition, however, runs a connecting thread of interpretation, 
which, if not always free from the wisdom that comes twenty years after the 
fact, is always relevant, mature, and consistent. 

To Lord Meston, nationalism has not yet appeared in India. What passes 
for nationalism is brahmanical Hinduism. This, he avers, “‘is not the move- 
ment of a people united by some common danger or intolerable burden or all- 
consuming ideal It is rather the revolt of a privileged class against 
modern influences which are threatening its social predominance” (p. 25). 
Yet he speaks of Hinduism as a “civilization” (p. 25), “a comprehensive 
system of life and thought which has taken 4,000 years to reach its present 
shape” (p. 23). Well might one ask: “What is nationalism?’ The author 
denies that it is expressed in “the boycott and lawlessness, in the marching 
and countermarching of revolutionary force” (pp. 96-97), that followed the 
publication of the Simon commission’s report. The men who marched were 
“turbulent, illiterate, subsidized hooligans” (p. 97) who do not have “‘the 
remotest wish”’ for the independence they are demanding. Gandhi himself is 
a mere tool of the high priests of Hinduism (p. 80). We confess to a lack of 
conviction that Lord Meston has understood Indian nationalism. 

Placing as he does such emphasis upon the divisive factors of race, religion, 
and educational, economic, and personal taboos, it is somewhat remarkable 
to find him a firm exponent of federalism for India. We wish that he had ex- 
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plored this topic further, to explain how the great native states, each with its 
absolutist ruler, could combine with “British” India, presumably under some 
form of representative government, to set up a federal system. He says simply 
that “time and good will must find the way of doing it” (p. 92). Again we find 
ourselves somewhat disappointed in the conclusions which Lord Meston’s 
highly interesting lectures suggest. It is hardly enough for one who says 
that “the only difference between us and the Indian patriot is the pace’’ to 
be set toward self-government (p. 99), to have nothing to suggest beyond the 
recommendations of the Simon report. 

Miss Cameron’s dissertation would merit more extended analysis in a jour- 
nal devoted to political science. Here, perhaps, it will be sufficient to say that 
she has used Western sources not hitherto exploited to add considerably to our 
available knowledge of pre-Republican Chinese politics. In our opinion she 
has given undue credit to T’zu Hsi and Yuan Shih-K’ai, and has not made 
sufficient effort to enter into the mood of the revolutionary element. But that 
is a matter for argument and does not interfere with her principal contribu- 
tion, the presentation of badly needed factual data. 


Harrop S. QuIGLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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